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ADVERTISEMENT. 

jN the year 1 8 1 8, M. Coufin 
delivered a courfe of lec- 
tures on the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good*: this Vo- 
lume is a tranflation of that part of 
the courfe which is entitled The 
Beautiful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I T will be conceded as gene- 
rally true, that the Englifh 
writers have advocated no 
theory which allows the 
Beautiful to be univerfal and abfolute; 
nor have they profefledly founded their 
views on original and ultimate principles. 
The conclufion to be arrived at from the 
works of Hume, Burke, Alifon and other 
eminent writers on this fubjedt, might be 
ftated in the language of Hume, *' Beau- 
" ty is no quality in things themfelves ; 
*' it exifts merely in the mind which con- 
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" templates them ; and each mind per- 
" ceives a different Beauty : one mind 
" perceives deformity where another is 
" fenfible of Beauty ; and every indi- 
" vidual ought to acquiefce in his own 
" fentiment without pretending to regu- 
" late thofe of others."* That Beauty is 
mutable and fpecial, has, for the mofk 
part, been the dodrine of the Englifh 
fchool, and the inference which has been 
drawn from this teaching is, that all tafles 
are equally juft, provided that each man 
(peaks of what he feels; that in the vaft 
range of nature there is not anything en- 
dowed with any quality which at once 
makes it appear beautiful to every perfon; 
fo that every perfon may be permitted to 
exalt whatfoever is pleafing in his own 
eyes, to the rank of Beauty. 

* Hume's E%s, Vol. i : EfT. XXII. 
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The German and fome of the French 
writers have thought far differently: with 
them the Beautiful is fimple, immutable, 
abfblute, though its forms are manifold ; 
they hold, that he who enters the domain, 
of Beauty, and fays — This is Beautiful — 
utters a judgment not perfonal but uni- 
verfal, not the prompting of prejudice or 
cuftom or education, but the voice of/ 
humanity ; reafon, the revelation of God 
in man, has pronoimced the objed to be 
Beautiful. Vidtor Coufin is an eameft 
adherent to fuch views as thefe, and in 
the work of which the following pages 
are a tranflation, he illuftrates and efta^ 
blifhes them with the learning and philofo- 
phical acumen which fo eminently diftin- 
guifh him. To thofe who ftudy mental 
fcience it is fuperfluous either to explain 
the principle upon which he grounds his 
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remarks concerning the Beautiful^ or to 
extol the value of his writings : the words 
' of Sir William Hamilton fpoken in high 
admiration of his charader and accom- 
j)lifhments are becoming the fettled opi- 
nion of all who on this fubjed are qualified 
to give one; " Take him all in all, in 
'* France M. Coufin ftands alone."* But 
there are thofe who, cordially allowing 
theie praifes as pronounced by competent 
judges, cannot themfelves confirm them 
by the utterance arifing from individual 
inveftigation. It is therefore for them 
that the following very brief ftatement is 
intended. 

Coufin has endeavoured to reduce the 
categories of Kant to two fundamental 
ideas ; caufe and being : the origin of 

• Edinburgh Review, No 99, Art : XI. 
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the idea of Caufe was for a long time 
fought in external nature, but Huoae. 
fhewed that no fuch ultimate notions 
could be drawn from the phyfical world. 
The German philofophers with Fichte at 
their head have thought that the idea of 
Caufe is evolved from that of the Me, 
the confcious Self. In fadt, Fichte affirms 
the idea of Caufe to be nothing elfe than 
the idea of free-will, which latter is the 
idea of the Me. To fome extent M. 
Coufin agrees with this view, but he 
confiderably modifies it. He diftinguifhes 
two moments or real ftarting-points in 
the developement of the Me which have 
been confounded together ; the moment 
of Spontaneity and the moment of Reflec- 
tion ; the firft is primitive and confufed, 
the truths which are difcovered in it lie 
enwrapped in obfcurity ; the idea of Caufe 
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has its beginning rooted here, but it is 
indiftinft like the other elements of intel- 
leftual life, which all exift firft of all in 
this primitive ftate of the mind, the mo- 
ment of fpontaneity. However in the 
moment of refledlion light falls upon the 
idea, and definite proportion is given to it, 
and the more refledtion examines it the 
more diftinftly will it ftand forth from 
the dimnefs of its primal ftate in our 
confcioufnefs ; fo that life is a continual 
tranfition from darknefs to light : from 
adivity, fpontaneous and not the refult of 
volition, the infancy of the human mind, 
to adivity, intelligent and reflexive, the 
manhood of the mind. The principle of 
caufality embraces the whole range of phe- 
nomena, and rules all that is contingent 
and finite. But there is another funda- 
mental idea in the human mind : all that 
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is phenomenal implies the fubftance or 
being whence it proceeds; and juft as the 
idea of cauie enclofes all phenomena^ fo 
the idea of beljig enclofes all neceflary 
principles. Thus Caufe and Being, ac- 
cording to Coufin are the two grand ele- 
mentary beliefs of the human mind, and 
the foundation of all philofophy. God, 
the Infinite Being and Caufe of all things 
manifefts himfelf under three forms, the 
True, the Good, the Beautiful. "God 
" hath not left himfelf without witnefs;" 
for every aipeft of nature, whether tender 
and pleafing, or fevere and awful ; life in 
its wideftfenfe; the infeA, the animal, and 
man, illuftrate and proclaim Him. The 
Beautiful, the True, and the Good are 
ever entwined together, nor muft they be 
difengaged from each other's embrace: 
the True and the Good are exprefled in 
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the Beautiful^ which is beautiful becauie 
it inclofes a fnoral idea. Thus all beauty 
/ is moral and therefore points to the nature 
of the Divine Being. This is the dodhine 
that Couiin has undertaken to expound, 
and fo far forth as his views are unfolded 
they are catholic and truthful. Obfervant 
of the many forms of beauty, and the 
changing taftes of different nations and 
ages, he has not inferred that the beautiful 
is inconftant, but looking beyond its va- 
rious fhrines, he has declared it to be 
immutable and to have its iburce in the 
breaft of the infinite. He does not teach 
us to worftiip the beautiful or the true ; 
no falie adoration of abftrad: ideas : no 
filly raving about the ideally lovely find 
countenance from him, for he believes 
that the Good, the True and the Beautiful 
meet and unite in an Infinite Perfonal 
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God.* The fubjeft is fubmitted to a 
rigid analyfis and throughout the ledures 
there does not appear any, the leaft myf- 
ticifm, unlefs indeed the adoption of a 
-priori principles by which not only this, 
but all his enquiries are guided and fuf- 
tained conftitutes Coufin a myftic. Should 
this be charged upon him, we need only 
reply : all that is ultimate. Truth itfelf 
like the God of Truth is enfhrouded in 
" fhadows, clouds and darknefs," and for 
man to foar in thought above the relative^ 
and finite, and with the eye of Reafbn 
to pierce the fecret pavilion of ultimate 
Truth is we believe within his power and 
what his conftitution allows. 

Nor does this reply require to be ac- 
companied with a defence of tranfcen- 

* See appendix A : on the charge of Pantheifm. 
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dental philofophy ; fuch a defence would 
be out of place in this little volume, and 
it is being handled in this country and 
elfewhere by men who are capable of 
conducing it 

The moral element in all beauty cafts 
a halo of fanftity over creation ; every 
part of it feems lit up with heavenly glory : 
and in the univerfe of thoughts, aftions 
and ideas whatever is deftitute of this 
glory is unlovely. Surely that dodtrine 
is exalted which thus affirms that there 
is nothing fair or amiable, or pure or 
praifeworthy — nothing beautiful unlefs it 
reflefts in fome degree the moral charadler 
of God. The true artift penetrated with 
this belief, works with a high enthufiafm 
and purpofe which give a dignity and 
worth to him and his achievements, that 
can never reft upon the mere copyift of 
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forms or upon him who mifles the great 
aim of Art — the revelation of the Infinite. 
The accidental aflbciations of places 
and of perfons ; the events of his age, its 
paffing prejudices and unftable fancies, 
are permitted to appear in the works of 
the true artift only fo far as they ferve to 
unfold permanent and univerfal ideas ; 
thefe laft exift in his mind, there they re- 
volve and are pondered in earneft thought- 
fulnefs, till his whole nature is moved by 
them and he needs muft exprefs them in 
the canvafs or in language or in marble. 
He is always intelligible, for he lays hold 
,on the fympathies and appeals to the rea- 
fon of humanity, and if that nobleft part 
of our nature which he touches gives back 
no refponfive thrill, it is becaufe it has 
fallen from its high eftate, its original and 
perfeft love for the good and beautiful. 
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If the true end of the fine arts and the 
miflion of the artift were better underftood 
by all, the fculpture and the pidurc gal- 
lery would be confecrated by pure and 
heavenward feelings and there would the 
" Men of God" fupremely 

Adore with fteadfaft unprefuming gaze 
Him Nature's clTcnce, mind and energy, 
And gazingy trembling, patiently afcend. 
Treading beneath their feet all vifible things 
As ileps, that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gradual.* 

The theory of Beauty fet forth in the 
following ledtures fhould be ftudied not 
only by the artift but by all for whom he 
labours, fince every man requires culture. 
It is furprifing how few perfons feem to 
be aware of the aefthetic forces which are 
prefling upon them : and yet muft we 

• Coleridge's Religious Mulings. 
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not conceive of every man as a centre 
towards which filent and invifible influ- 
ences converge as they are darted ever- 
more from a myriad objefts ? There is a 
fenfe in which it may be faid that the 
objedtive univerfe exifts for Man. Awfiil 
forefts, gentle landfcapes, mountain and 
vale, the ocean and the ftreamlet, the 
pathlefs defert and 

the mead 
All full of frefhc flow*res white and red, 

darknefs and the glorious funlight, the 
dreadful hurricane and the fummer even- 
ing breeze, even the ftars of heaven appeal 
to Man, And it is thus with the entire 
hiflory of his race : not one event in it 
is without a purpofe and a meaning for 
him. Falfe fyftems and the efFefts of aft- 
ing them out ; the policy of rulers ; the 
d 
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marvels of the intelleftual world, its dis- 
coveries in fcience and the mental procefles 
themfelves that brought Truth to light ; 
all the renowned inftances of profound 
thinking, thefe too appeal to Man, Be- 
fides thefe moral life and aAion prefs in 
upon him with threefold influence; in 
this region the Beautiful and the Sublime 
are found in the highefl: energy and moft 
radiant forms ; the conflift between inte- 
grity and infiduous allurements to wrong; 
the heroic fteadfaftnefs of virtue and faith 
amid rudeft taimts and moft bitter Arrows : 
the juft man holding inflexibly to right 
principles under tortures and in death : 
the mother's love and each of the focial 
afi^eftions, thefe appeal to Man: to all 
thefe varied and mighty influences his 
heart is open, for he is endowed with an 
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emotional nature by which they are met 
and refponded to. This is the defign of 
Grod : from the creation of the world he 
has revealed, " His eternal power and 
" Godhead," His wifdom and His goodnefs 
" by the things that are feen and made," 
and fince Man is the being for whom/ 
above all others this revelation is intended, 
his conftitution is fufceptible of emotion 
from the external world. How blame- 
worthy then are they who recoil from the 
fentiment of the Beautiful and the Sublime 
or coldly pafs it by as harmlefs frenzy. 
If their " foolifh heart be darkened" by 
a mifconception of the relation between 
the Bible and the Book of Nature, we 
would remind them that the former inter- 
prets and is in perfed harmony with the 
latter, but does not difpenfe with it, and 
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that the Apoftle infpired by the God of 
all beauty, truth and goodnefs writes, 
" Finally, brethren, whatfoever things are 
" true, whatfoever things are honeft, 
" whatfoever things are juft, whatfoever 
*' things are pure, whatfoever things are 
** lovely, whatfoever things are of good 
** report ; if there be any virtue and 
if any praise, think on thefe things."* 
But if others are indifferent to beauty 
and fublimity juft becaufe they imagine 
them to be of no great importance, fuch 
perfons not only cut off from themfelves 
a fource of pure and lofty enjoyment, but 
they alfb wrong their own fouls. They 
may indeed poflefs that living Faith, that 
Holy Influence, and that Bleffed Hope 

• Philippians iv. 8. 
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which can conduft them to immortal hap- 
pinels, yet ftill they are wilfully fealing 
up every avenue for the entrance of cer- 
tain external influences which God has 
defigned for our moral culture. Now to 
do this, is to fhew a difregard to the 
world within, the mind : it is at leaft to 
(hew that we are diftreflfed by no intenfe 
defire to feek out every means by which 
our nature may be re-adjufted and made 
perfeft in moral beauty. The ftudy of 
the Beautiful then is not only our duty, 
but is eminently, beneficial, both fpecula- 
tively as a philofophical exercife, and 
praftically, as conducive to our moral 
improvement and to the glory of the 
Creator : " amid the magnificent fyftem 
" of material figns in which we refide, 
" it gives us the mighty Key which can 
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" interpret them : — and it makes us look 
" upon the univerfe which we inhabit 
" not as the abode only of human cares 
" or human joys but as the temple of 
" the Living God, in which praife is due 
" and where fervice is to be performed."* 

• Alifon's ElTays on Tafte. Eflky ii. chap. vi. fee. 6. 
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CHAPTER L 

)FTER having protefted a- 
gainft the exclufive fpirit 
of the two great Schools 
which divide the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and after having placed 
the Me and the Material world oppofite 
each other, which thefe fchools had con- 
founded together as one element, we at- 
tempted to add a third order of ideas, 
independent of the other two ; thefe ideas. 
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which we have called Abfolute Ideas, 
have been reduced to thofe of Caufe and 
Subftance, the latter appearing under the 
triple form of the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good. 

We have already given our attention to 
the idea of the True.^ We have ftiown, 
under its relative charader, or under the 
neceflity with which it is imprefled, the 
abfolute and univerfal nature which be- 
longs to it ; we have marked the fuccef- 
five tranfitions it undergoes in the hu- 
man mind, and we have proved that, 
under whatever form it exifts, it is never 
confoimded with the underftanding, nor 
with phyfical nature, that it remains a 
pure and abfolute idea, the unfhaken foun- 
dation of all the fciences, the manifeftation 
of the unchanging and infinite Being. 



^ The leftures on the True immediately precede 
thofe on the Beautiful in M. Coufin's courfe. 
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We are now prepared to recognize the 
fame charafter in the idea of the Beautiful. 
If the idea of the Beautiful is not abfolute 
like the idea of the true ; if it is nothing 
more than the expreffion of individual 
fentiment, the rebound of a changing 
fenfation, or the refult of each perfon's 
fancy, then the difcuflions on the Fine Arts 
waver without fupport, and will never 
have an end. For a theory of the Fine 
Arts to be poflible, there muft be fome- 
thing abfolute in Beauty, juft as there 
muft be fomething abfolute in the idea 
of Goodnefs, to render morals a poflible 
fcience ; let us therefore try to prove the 
abfolutenefs of the idea of Beauty. 

There are Philofophers who do not 
recognize any other abfolute ideas than 
thofe which are general, coUedive; that 
is to fay, ideas which the mind forms by 
obferving feveral individual objeds, whofe 
marks it compares and whofe refem- 
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blances it feizes. Other Philofophers, with- 
out rejeding the coUedive ideas we are 
fpeaking of, admit alfo general ideas which 
are not the refult of comparifon : for in- 
ftance, take the idea of a triangle : the 
advocates for coUedive ideas think that, 
different natural and imperfed triangles 
having been placed before the eyes of 
men, the mind has negleded their differ-^ 
ences and has taken notice of their re- 
femblances, and arrived at the general 
and colledive conception of the geome- 
trical triangle. Others agree that if man 
had never feen a natural triangle he would 
never have obtained the idea of a perfed 
one: but they affirm that the fight of 
thefe imperfed triangles is nothing but 
an occafion for the mind to conceive the 
abfolute idea of a pure triangle, whofe 
elements y they fay, could not be furniftied 
by the fight of imperfed triangles. Let 
us examine thefe two oppofite opinions. 
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The Philofophers who admit only gene- 
ral, colledive and contingent ideas reafon 
thus : we have before us individual ob- 
jeds ; let us confider them feparately, 
and in this way, our ideas are fimply the 
reflecftion of the exterior world ; the idea 
is the fenfation, the individual reprefenta- 
tion of individual objeds. Let a natural 
figure, a triangle for inftance, be given : 
on feeing this figure I receive the indivi- 
dual reprefentation of a particular trian- 
gle, and this idea varies according to the 
dimenfions of the triangle that I am ob- 
ferving. Such Is the origin of indivi- 
dual ideas in this fyftem. We pafs now 
to the origin of general ideas : inftead of 
one natural figure, we will fuppofe five 
or fix figures reprefenting the triangle 
with more or lefs exaftnefs, and having 
different dimenfions: we fhall not then 
have a fingle individual idea, but feveral 
ideas of the fame kind ; and fetting afide 
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what is diffimilar in them, and attaching 
ourfelves only to what is common to 
them all, we ftiall thus acquire the general 
idea of a triangle : general ideas then, 
in the laft ftep of the analyfis, reft on 
particular ideas, A Geometrician ftiould 
not let himfelf be ftartled by the feeming 
clearnefs of this dedudion ; it does not 
exhibit the truth faithfully. I have a- 
greed provifionally to call triangles natu- 
ral figures which poflefs imperfedly the 
triangular form : but the geometrical tri- 
angle is that which fatisfies the rigour of 
its definition. Now there is no perfeft 
triangle in nature, that is to fay, a triangle 
which fulfils the conditions of the mathe- 
matical definition. If any natural figure 
cannot legitimately be called a triangle, 
how by the comparifon and coUedion of 
natural figures will you build up the idea 
of a perfed triangle ? When I have ar- 
rived at the geometrical conception of a 
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triangle or of a circle, I can trace with a 
compafs figures which feem to fatisfy the 
demand of the definition ; but it is becaufe 
I have conftrufted them according to 
the definition of a triangle or of a circle. 
Such is not the cafe with him who ob- 
ferves natural figures, and who feeks in 
them the idea of a circle or a triangle. 
Moreover I am not fure by the help of 
rule and compafs to rigoroufly fatisfy the 
demand of a geometrical definition. Geo- 
metricians in their demonftrations appeal 
neither to natural figures, nor even to ar- 
tificial ones which they have drawn with 
the greateft care according to the ideal 
conception, but they keep to the ideal 
conception, which the artificial figure is 
merely a mnemonic fign of. So that Ge- 
ometry is called a fcience which conftruds 
its own objed : the figures it (peaks of 
are called geometrical conftrudions. It 
difdains nature ; deftroys it ; effaces it ; 
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and fubftitutes for the grofe forms of ex- 
perience, the pure and exad conceptions 
which Art herfelf can only diftantly copy. 
If there are no natural figures which are 
ftridly geometrical, how are you able to 
fulfil the conditions required by geome- 
try. Your coUedion will never be com- 
pofed of properties which are not common 
to all the individuals, and fince there is 
nothing more in one figure than in the 
other, you cannot draw from the fecond 
what the firft has not given you already. 
From the imperfeft, confidered in a num- 
ber of examples, you cannot draw the 
perfed ; fo, from the contingent you can 
never draw the abfolute. He who affirms 
all our abfolute ideas to be coUedive, en- 
gages to prove that in ten natural figures, 
in ten imperfed circles, there are common 
properties, that thefe common properties 
are of fuch a nature as to fatisfy the defi- 
nition of a circle, and that in one of thefe 
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figures there refides one or more proper- 
ties of the geometrical figure ; for the col- 
leftive idea can only be the fum of indi- 
vidual ideas. The queftion is reduced to 
this — to find in natural figures, properties 
which when added together furnifh the 
elements of the geometrical definition, 
that is, the ideal of geometry. 

We call attention to two words which 
continually recur in this difcuffion : they 
are, on the one hand — nature or experi- 
ence ; on the other — ideaL Experience is 
individual or coUedive; but the collec- 
tive is refolved into the individual : the 
ideal is oppofed to the individual and to 
coUeftivenefs, it appears as an original 
conception of the mind. Nature or expe- 
rience gives me the occafion for conceiving 
the ideal, but the ideal is fomething en- 
tirely different from experience or nature ; 
fo that, if we apply it to natural, or even 
to artificial figures, they cannot fill up the 
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conditions of the ideal conception, and we 
are obliged to imagine them exa<5t. The 
word ideal then correfponds to an abfolute 
and independent idea, and not to a collec- 
tive one. The problem is to know how 
the mind arrives at the ideal : it is a dif- 
ficulty I fhall not fhrink from, and of 
which I fhall attempt the folution. I pro- 
ceed now to the explanation of two con- 
trary fyftems of the Beautiful. There 
are two fchools of Artifts, as there are 
two fchools of Geometricians ; by Geome- 
tricians it is meant here, philofophers who 
have fearched into the principles of Geo- 
metry: fuch were Locke, D'Alembert, 
and Condillac, among the moderns ; and 
among the ancients, Pythagoras and Plato. 
Of thefe two fchools, the one, at the 
head of which is found Protagoras, affirms 
that every geometrical idea is a coUedive 
fadt ; the other, the fathers of which were 
Pythagoras and, above all, Plato, regards 
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the geometrical figure as an idea; this 
expreflion is contemporaneous with Plato; 
he recognized the fenfation, a?<r9»}(rK/ the 
reprefentation of an individual objeft. 
The more numerous the objedls to which 
fenfation is referred, the more the fenfation 
is generalized ; but beneath the generalized 
fenfation he places what he calls ideas, 
\iia,iy^ that is> conceptions abfolute and 
independent of experience; thefe ideas 
taken together he calls the Xoyoq.^ Thus 



^ Theaetetus 192: B. 193. &c. 

^ Plato often calls Ideas^ Laws. Contemplated as 
exifting in the divine mind and in the human mind 
they are flrifUy to be named^ Ideas : contemplated as 
exifting in the material univerie Ideas may be named^ 
Laws. See, Outlines of the Laws of Thought, pp. 
12-17. (Ed. Pickering.) — alfo, Coleridge's Aids to 
Refledlion, Vol i. pp. 130-133, note. 

• Thus among other paffages. Ka/ roi eI fxii 
eruyX^vev auroig iTTia-rnfm kvova-a Hoci o^dog Xoyo?, ooft 
av olol rfia'av toSto TToieTv* Phaedon 73 : A. and 
again, Refpublica 500 : C.^ &c. 
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in the dialogue called Theaetetus, when 
Socrates aiks his companion to define 
knowledge in general, Theaetetus, nourifli- 
ed in the doftrines of Protagoras, replies 
— knowledge is fenfation, to know is to 
feel : fenfation is the relation between the 
me and the not-me, between man and 
nature, there is nothing in nature that is 
not in fenfation : hence the famous doc- 
trine of the fchool of Protagoras : Senfi- 
bility is the fovereign difpofer, man is the 
meafure of every thing.^ In the theory of 
the Beautiful thefe two fchools are found 
in the prefence of each other : one allows 

^ . . . . Travrav x^n/itaTwv fjir^ov elvau Lord 
Bacon in refuting the fceptic obferves, *' Man's fenfe 
'* is faliely aflerted to be the ftandard of things : on 
" the contrary, all the perceptions both of the fenfes 
*' and of the mind bear reference to man and not to 
" the univerfe." Nov. Org. Book i : Aphor. 41. 
He is here as elfewhere fpeaking of our knowledge 
of ** the truths which have their fignatures in na- 
*' ture" fpecially. 
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the ideal, the other keeps within the limits 
of the real ; in general the real means all 
that is not a creation of the mind : if the 
objeft that I wifh to copy after nature 
prefents fome Beauty, the imitation is 
beautiful, but after all I only achieve real 
Beauty. If I am not fatisfied with one 
objeft, and I bring together a great num- 
ber of models, and in painting a human 
figure take the forehead from one, the 
eyes from another, the fmile from a third, 
I ftiall obtain Beauty real and coUedive, 
but not ideal ; for my work will not con- 
tain a fingle trait that cannot be found 
in one or other of the originals. In the 
fame manner that we have diftinguifhed 
abfolute from coUeftive ideas, we fhall 
now feparate ideal Beauty from real Beau- 
ty. But thofe who advocate the real ex- 
clufively, deny the exiftence of the ideal, 
or fay that it confifts only in union or in 
choice; which is equivalent to the negation 
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of the ideal. The fchool oppofed to them 
allows on the contrary only the ideal, and 
makes a complete abftraftion of the models 
of nature ; they are artifts who work de 
tetey this is their expreflion. The firft 
fchool, which defires to fee nothing in art 
but an imitation of the real, forgets that 
all it meets in nature is but imperfe<5t 
Beauty, that the Beautiful is concealed 
beneath the real. The fecond fchool, 
which takes notice of the ideal alone, 
falls into the oppofite error and produces 
works that are unapproachable by our 
fenfes. The ideal alone is cold and life- 
lefs : we need not negle<5t the real in the 
fchool of art any more than the collec- 
tive idea in the fchool of metaphyfics: 
but we ought not to paufe at the merely 
coUedive, or at the merely real. The 
advocates of the real, fay : Paint what is 
life-like, what may be felt ; the infant on 
its mother's breaft; the young girl grace- 
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fully weaving; the young man in the bloom 
of his manhood, preparing for battle ; the 
more faithful your imitation is, the more 
vivid will be your pidture; the more 
animated your work is, the more beautiful 
it is ; Art is imitation, is life. We ex- 
claim againft this one-fided opinion, and 
prefer the other fchool. The piftures 
which are drawn may be pleafing, as 
fcenes from nature, but they will want a 
Beauty which the real can never arrive at, 
and which the artift muft try to attain in 
fome degree (for a complete attainment 
is impoflible) if he defires to fulfil all the 
conditions of art. The ideal without the 
real is lifelefs, but the real without the 
ideal is deftitute of pure Beauty. Both 
ought to be united. The two fchools 
ought to give each other the hand, and be 
allied: the nobleft works of art are the 
refult of fuch an union. Thus Beauty is 
an abfolute idea, and not a copy of finite. 
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accidental, and imperfedt nature. The 
idea can make itfelf vifible in the bofom 
of nature, but it is always veiled and im- 
perfedt. It fhines more brightly in the 
works of man, becaufe the arm guided 
by intelligence approaches nearer to the 
model the mind has conceived ; but ftill 
the idea can never be entirely unfolded. 
In the following Chapters we fhall ex- 
amine the idea of the Beautiful, which is 
one of the moft glorious manifeftations of 
Abfolute Being, a grand medium between 
God, nature and man. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

jHE problem of the Beauti- 
ful IS extremely compli- 
cated, it raifes a number of 
queftions that we ought to 
ftate with precifion, in order to trace be- 
forehand a complete and orderly plan. 
The firft inquiry is, whether there is the 
Beautiful in nature, what are the marks 
of natural Beauty, and by what intellec- 
tual operation do we arrive at this kind 
of Beauty. Suppofing that the Beautiful 
exifts in nature, we fhall have to inquire 
in the fecond place, whether art does not 
add fomething to natural gifts, whether it 
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only imitates nature, in the fenfe in which 
it copies her, in fuch a manner that 
Beauty in art is but the refledion of Beauty 
in nature. Does not art imitate the ob- 
jed in modifying it, in making it undergo 
a transformation? In a word, is there 
ideal Beauty beneath natural Beauty ? — 
If the two kinds of Beauty are admitted, 
how do we rife from the real to the ideal, 
and defcend from the ideal to the real ? 
Which of the two ideas fprings up firft in 
the mind, that of real or of ideal Beauty ? 
Do we begin by conceiving ideal Beauty ? 
Is it before this type or model that we fet 
the Beauty of any objed we meet with in 
nature ? or do we begin by apprehending 
natural Beauty, and raife ourfelves by a 
kind of etherealizing procefs to the con- 
ception of ideal Beauty ? In a word, what 
is the order of fucceflion between ideal 
Beauty and natural Beauty ? After thefe 
three queftions have been confidered, we 
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fhall have to difcover the points of refem- 
blance and of difference between the two 
kinds of Beauty. Natural Beauty cannot 
be ejfentially oppofed to ideal Beauty, nor 
ideal to real Beauty. Without doubt be- 
tween thefe two orders of Beauty there 
are diffimilarities which we muft obferve 
but which ought not to hide from us their 
primary refemblances. When we pafs 
from the region of natural Beauty to that 
of ideal, we perceive the view-point to be 
changed; but the two regions are clofe to- 
gether, and to go from one to the other 
there is no chafm to leap. It is neceflary 
then to ftiow the intimate and eflential re- 
lations between thefe two domains of 
Beauty. When we have difcovered the 
connefting bands of natural and ideal 
Beauty, we fhall have to invefligate ideal 
Beauty by itfelf, determine its charader- 
iflics, and obferve whether there can be 
degrees of it. Two ideal figures being 
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given, are they the reprefentation of ideal 
Beauty in the fame or in different degree ? 
The Saint Cecilia of Dominichino and 
that of Raphael, is the one more ideal 
than the other ? If the ideal allows of 
more and lejs^ it is not unchangeable, it is 
not abfolute. How then can it be dif- 
tinguifhed from natural Beauty ? If on 
the one hand it is, fo to fpeak, inconftant, 
and if on the other it is not natural Beauty, 
what can it be ? In a word what is the re- 
lation of ideal Beauty to SuhftancCy to the 
infinite Being, or God ? Firft we fhall 
fearch out the relation of the ideal to na- 
ture, or the laft term of the finite; then its 
relation to God, or the laft term of the in- 
finite. Nature will probably appear to us 
the ftarting point of the ideal, and God 
the Being to whom it tends. God and 
nature will thus be, as it were, the two 
worlds between which the ideal will re- 
main fufpended: there will be perhaps 
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only one relation between thefe terms fo 
far diftant from each other : and the two 
poles of art will be God and nature, the 
infinite and the finite. When we have 
difcufled all thefe queftions, we fhall have 
to examine what is the mifiion of art; 
what definition is to be given of it> and 
what are the relations between Art and Re- 
ligion. If art is the power of realizing 
the ideal, if the ideal is a bridge uniting 
the finite and the infinite, and religion is 
a glance from the finite world to the infi- 
nite, we begin to fee already that art 
ought to have a religious afpeft. We 
fhall fliow moreover that art is compofed 
of Reafon and Love ; that by love it is 
drawn towards the pleafurable and the 
happy, and by reafon towards philofophy 
and truth. And we muft alfo inquire in- 
to the nature of enthufiafin and of genius^ 
and then finifh all thefe refearches by lay- 
ing down the rules of art, not of any par- 
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ticular art, but of art in general, viewed 
not as a colledtion of arts individual, but 
as the principle of all the arts, or if you 
will, as that which unfolds the ideal. If 
we fhould not obtain a complete folution 
of all the above queftions, ftill it will be 
an ufeful thing to draw attention to thefe 
fubjedls which occupied the minds of the 
ancients, and which unfortunately have 
been too much neglefted by modern phi- 
lofophers. In France, I do not know 
that any one wrote a line on the fubjeft 
before Andre and Diderot. Diderot, 
whofe mind was often traverfed by the 
rays of genius, had neither the method 
nor the profoundnefs neceflary to eftablifh 
a theory ; the Father Andre has treated 
the fubjeft with a copioufnefe which does 
not exclude exadtnefs, he has attempted 
to go down into the very depths of art, 
and feize the foundation of all Beauty ; 
his work deferves to be better known. 
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Quite recently M, Quatremere de Quin- 
cy has thrown much light on the fubjeft 
of imitation ; he has, in my opinion, irrefra- 
gably proved that art is not a copyift 
merely, but a creator. Since the time 
of Winkelmann, Germany has been en- 
gaged with the theory of fculpture efpeci- 
ally, and more generally, with art itfelf. 
Laftly, England has produced few works 
on the fine arts ; the elegant and fenfible 
remarks of her writers are applicable ra- 
ther to individual art than to a general 
theory of art. 

We now proceed to examine the firft 
queftions we laid down. Is there Beauty 
in nature ? what are its marks ? and by 
what intellectual operations do we arrive 
at it ? When we caft our eyes over exift- 
ing nature, whether it be over the life 
that is called human, or that more exten- 
five, organic life, or even over inanimate 
nature fubjedt only to mechanical laws. 
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we meet with objefts that make us feel 
pleafing or painful fenfations. A form is 
prefent to your eyes, and at the moment 
that you know it is, you feel an agreeable 
or a difagreeable fenfation. If you are 
afked why it pleafes you, you cannot give 
a reafon ; if you are told that it difpleafes 
others, you are not furprifed, becaufe you 
know that fenfibility is not conftant, and 
that it is not neceflary to difpute about fen- 
fations. Up to this point we have not 
ftepped into the domain of art, its objeft 
is Beauty, and we are but at the agreeable. 
Now does it not fometimes happen that a 
form is not only agreeable to us, but be- 
yond this, that it appears beautiful to us ? 
When we were afked why it was agreeable 
to us, we could only have anfwered, ac- 
cording to our individual right, — I am the 
fole judge of what pleafes or difpleafes 
me — but when we are afked why we call 
this form Beautiful, we appeal to an au- 
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thority which is not our own, which is im- 
pofed on all men, the authority of reafon/ 
We allow ourfelves to queftion the agree- 
ablenefs of an objedl, becaufe the agreeable 
is inclofed within the perfonality of each 

^ This fentence perhaps may appear fomewhat 
ftrange to the reader if he be quite unacquainted 
with the refearches of the continental philofophers, 
and our own Coleridge, into the meaning and correft 
ufe of the term Reafpn, M. Coulin, with many 
others, confiders Reafon to be not the perfonal pro- 
perty of any man, but a divine light ftri6Uy imper- 
fonal : a light '* which lighteth every man that 
" Cometh into the world : '* the feat and fource of 
truths above fenfe: abfolute truth, God, the juft, 
the good, the true, &c., are within its province and 
cognizable by it. Reafon is the inward eye of man, 
by which he contemplates and becomes converfant 
with neceflary, eternal truth. The views of Kant 
and his fchool on this queftion cannot of courfe be 
noticed in this place, fuffice it to fay, that he dif- 
allows the power afcribed to Reafon by others, and 
affirms the abfolute, ** things in themfelves," exig- 
ence, mind, &c., to be beyond the gralp of Reafon. 
Coleridge has clearly (hewn that the power of Rea- 
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man, and if one tells us he has rejoiced, or 
that he is in pain, it never enters into our 
minds to difpute his aflertion, at leaft we 
never think of accufing him of lying. 
On the other hand when we pronounce an 

fon to tranfcend the fphcrc of the phenomenal, or 
rather its independence of it, and relation folely to 
the fuperfenfiious and ultimate, — is a dodbine of our 
elder Englilh writers : the *' lumen ficcum" of 
Lord Bacon, and the ** direft afpeft of truth, the 
*' inward beholding'* of Hooker being equivalent to 
that definition of Reafon which declares it to be 
'' confcious felf-knowledgc," and ** in all its deci- 
" iions to appeal to itfelf as the ground and fubftance 
" of their truth : and to be the power of univerfal 
'* and neceflary oonvidtions" . . . The difference be- 
tween Reafon and Underftanding is one of kind, the 
latter can exift without the former, as in the cafe of 
animals ; but the former can neither exift without, 
nor manifeft itfelf but by the latter. See Coleridge, 
Friend, vol. I. Landing Place, Effay V. Aids to 
Refleftion, vol. I. pp. 158-177. Vol. 2. Appen- 
dix A. &c. Coufin*s Theory of Reafon is fet forth 
perhaps the moft clearly in the preface to the firft 
edition of his " Fragment Philofophiques.*' 
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objeft Beautiful, if any one maintains that 
it is not, we fee that he has taken ground 
in a region open to all, where each has a 
right of difputation, and we accufe our ad- 
verfary not of lying but of error. Pain 
and pleafure have no reality except in the 
breaft of him who feels them ; and when 
we fay. That pleafes me, that difpleafes 
me, we judge as individuals, and exhauft 
at once all degrees of jurifcliaion : but the 
truth, and that part of it which is called 
the Beautiful, is not fliut up in each of us, 
it is the common country of humanity, 
where no man is a fovereign difpofer : and 
when we fay — That is true, that is 
Beautiful, it is no longer a perfonal and 
changing fentiment we exprefs, but an 
univerfal judgment, and an objedive law 
impofed on all men. When I fay — That 
is agreeable, I fpeak but for myfelf. 
When I fay — That is true, I fpeak for all 
men. Let us take an example, if not in 
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nature where Beauty is fhrouded in a mift, 
at leaft in art, where it ftiines forth in the 
higheft purity. Standing before the Apol- 
lo Belvidere I declare it to be Beautiful ; 
am I not here convinced that I do not 
utter a perfonal opinion, but the judgment 
of all the world ? I enforce my impreflion 
upon no one, but I feel I have a right to 
impofe reafon on all. It is the fame in the 
cafe of natural Beauty. 

We ought then to recognize in man, 
phyfical fenfibility,and Reafon: and when- 
ever phyfical fenfibility afts by itfelf, there 
is no room for difputation or error ; and 
whenever reafon in its turn a6ls by itfelf, 
it is confequently the expreflion of fome- 
thing objedive, and therefore univerfal ; 
and if fenfation and judgment be united, 
then there exifts an univerfal and an indi- 
vidual element ; we feel as individuals, we 
judge as humanity does, or in other words, 
judgment is a faculty without the fphere 
of perfonality. 
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To the queftion, what are the charac- 
teriftics of the Agreeable and of the Beau- 
tiful, we reply that it will be fhown pre- 
fently that unity, proportion, fimplicity, 
regularity, grandeur and generality, ap- 
pear more or lefs in objefts that we call 
Beautiful ; and that variety, motion, pliant- 
nefs, energy and individuality, are marks 
of the agreeable. Thus all that has life 
pleafes us, the diftind form, the varied 
movements, the different founds are af- 
pedls of the pretty or the agreeable, whofe 
light colourings have been achieved by 
Burke with delicacy and fkill. The a- 
greeable has two principal marks which 
produce different effefts, and which have 
received different names — For inflance, on 
feeing a rofe I feel an agreeable fenfation, 
which I call expanjion : on feeing a ftormy 
cloud, with its edges fearfully diftinft: 
with its gold and purple tints which flreak 
the deep blue of the fky, I feel an agree- 
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able fenfation mingled with concentrative- 
nefs. Some philofophers, the chief of 
whom is Burke, have called the agreeable 
of xJtitJirft kind, by the name of Beauty, 
and the agreeable ofxhtfecond kind by the 
name of Sublime : we can only fee here 
two kinds of the agreeable : the one de- 
lightful, the other fevere, but both occa- 
fioned by variety and life. Befides thefe 
two kinds of pleafure there is the Beauti- 
ful, whofe primal charafteriftic is unity. 

We have then fettled our firft enquiry ; 
it is true that we conceive of the Beautiful 
in nature ; that we are not obliged to feel 
only the agreeable ; that the Beautiful and 
the agreeable have different charafters, that 
the fecond is an objeft of individual fenfa- 
tion, and is of no value out of the limits 
of each perfon, and that the firfl belongs 
to univerfal judgment, to a world above 
man, to fovereign reafon. 
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CHAPTER III. 




|E have feen in the laft chap- 
ter, that there is Natural 
Beauty, that it is diftin- 
guifhable from the agree- 
able; we have difcovered the marks of 
each, and the pfychological operations by 
which we apprehend them. We have now 
to contend for ideal Beauty, and to con- 
fider in what order the two kinds of 
Beauty unfold themfelves to our minds. 
An academy^ has offered a prize on the 



^ The third clafs of the Inftitute : Academie des 
Infcriptions et Belles-lettres, in the year 1 807. 
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following queftion : What were the chief 
caufes which produced the great Schools 
of Sculpture, and Painting, among the 
Greeks ; and by what means can they be 
reproduced? The fuccefsful writer, M. 
Emeric David, maintained that it was by 
the contemplation and conftant ftudy of 
real forms, by the exa6l reprodudion of 
natural objeds, that the ancients had raifed 
the arts to the higheft degree of perfedbion ; 
and that therefore imitation alone could 
help us to reach the Grecian Beauty, the 
the true expreffion of life. M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy contefted this opinion, 
and affirmed that it was not by the ftudy 
of natural forms, but by realizing ideal 
Beauty, that the Greeks brought thofe 
works to light which are not found in 
nature ; he ftiowed that there are two 
great principles in the arts, the one indi- 
vidual and imitative, the other general, 
abftrad, abfolute and creative. The firft 
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can produce nothing but portraits, the fe- 
cond arrives at the purely Beautiful. M. 
Emeric David maintained that ideal Beau- 
ty is in the model, and the model is in 
nature ; M. Quatremere proved that the 
model, however beautiful it may be, is 
always nothing but one of the lefs imper- 
fed of the human fpecies. Art, according 
to M. de Quincy, exprefles the general 
and the abfolute ; according to M. Emeric 
David, it exprefles the individual. Thefe 
two theories can be reconciled, if in the 
arts we are not ruled entirely by the indi- 
vidual or entirely by the abfolute. Shall 
we refign ourfelves to the exclufive con- 
templation of the individual, or ihall we 
view the model as a perfeft ideal of which 
there is not a vefliige in living nature? 
The queflion again returns to that of the 
mathematical circle ; my opinion is that we 
begin at once, at the fame moment, with 
the individual and the abfolute. At the 
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fight of a natural figure which pofl!efl!es 
fome rude proportion, the mind, gifted 
with power to conceive of the abfolute and 
general, when this figure is prefented to it, 
conftrudls it into a perfed circle. But man 
can never realize in matter a geometrical 
circle: he can only produce a natural one, 
and therefore an imperfed one. It is thus 
that in the idea of the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good, there are always two ele- 
ments blended; the one concrete and par- 
ticular, the other abftrad and abfolute. 
As we have already faid, there are two 
kinds of abftraftion : firft we examine 
feveral individuals ; we overlook their dif- 
ferences, that we may attend to their re- 
femblances ; thence we form a kind of 
coUedive unity : this operation of the 
mind may be called comparative abftrac- 
tion :^ fecondly, by an abftradion of an- 

^ This term, comparative abftradlion, applies to 
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other kind; one objeft being given, with- 
out having recourfe to any comparifbn, 
we difengage from that one objed a gen- 
eral and abfolute view-point. I call this 
operation of the mind, immediate abftrac- 
tion. This is true, not only of pure 
geometry, but of the conception of the 
Beautiful in the Fine Arts, and of the 
good in morals. Thus when we witnefs 
a good aftion, our mind puts afide all the 
particular elements, all the individual cir- 
cumftances, in order that it may rife to 
the conception of the abfolutely good. 
Some philofophers affirm that before we 



the whole procefs of forming conceptions : it includes 
the afts of comparifon, which views feveral indi- 
viduals together; of refledtion, which feeks marks 
whereby thefe individuals may be combined into a 
iingle new reprefentation : and of generalization, 
which finally forms this iingle reprefentation, or con- 
ception. See Oudine of the Laws of Thought, 
(Pickering's Ed. p. 42.) 
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form a judgment on the moft fimple aft, 
it is neceflary that we poflefs abfolute 
ideas of Good and Evil ; others think it 
abfurd to place the general and the abfo- 
lute at the ftarting-point of human know- 
ledge, and that the mind muft begin with 
the individual. The folution of the diffi- 
culty is to be found in avoiding the ex- 
tremes. Every primitive fadl, is, at the 
fame moment, individual and general. If 
you fay that we ftart with the Abfolute, 
you place the mind in an incomprehen- 
fible condition ; if you fay that we ftart 
with the Individual, we defy you to draw 
thence the abfolute. It is the fame in the 
cafe in which we rife to the confideration 
of the principles of Caufality : I wifh to 
move my arm; I move it; inftantly I 
have an immediate perception of caufe 
and eiFeft: the Me is the caufe, the 
movement is the eiFed. Nothing can be 
more individual than thefe two terms — 
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yet as fbon as this relation comes under 
the eye of confcioufnefs, the two terms 
difappear, fo to {peak, and there only re- 
mains the relation, caufe and eiFedl, or the 
principle of Caufality, whofe formula is — 
Every commencement of exiftence fup- 
pofes a caufe* It is in this manner we 
pafs from the individual to the general, 
from the real to the neceflary, we pafs by 
a fimple and natural operation. There 
is no individual idea without a general 
idea, no contingent without an abfolute. 
Man fees God only under thefe three 
forms, the Good, the True and the Beau- 
tiful ; and he fees thefe abfolute forms only 
in the relative, in the contingent, in the 
me, and the not-me. 

Ideal Beauty, then, is evolved from real 
Beauty by an immediate abftradlion which 
perceives the one in the other. The 
operation is two-fold ; if it were not, we 
ihould obtain the individual by itfelf, or 
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the abfolute by itfelf ; that is to fay. Life 
without the Ideal, or the Ideal without 
Life. Art muft devote itfelf to the 
produftion of the Ideal and of Nature 
equally. 

The ideally Beautiful having been dif- 
tinguiflied from natural Beauty, we afk, 
what is Ideal Beauty ? The Beautiful is 
identical with the good and the true : 
there are not many truths, but one truth. 
Give me a truth, and I engage to find 
another more fublime and vaft. Give me 
a good adlion, and I will find a better one. 
So is it with ideal Beauty, it remains un- 
determined, it is a point which is for ever 
ftiifting, it is ever tending towards the 
Infinite. Every work of Art, however 
ideal, is ftill individual. The Apollo 
aflTefts certain forms, prefents fuch or fuch 
an attitude : it is determined^ it is not then 
in itfelf the ideal : otherwife there would 
be only one kind of the ideal, and then 
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all ftatues ought to be caft in the fame 
mould. Every work of Art is therefore 
only an approximation ; the laft term of 
the ideal is in the Infinite, is in God. 
Between the point where human efforts 
expire, and God, there is a chafm which 
cannot be filled up. It is thus with the 
true, you can never attain the true in 
itfelf : and it is thus with the good. We 
have to purify the real, to raife it to a 
lofty height; ftill the Abfolute Good is 
more pure and more lofty, and we can 
never attain unto it. The Infinite is the 
origin and the foundation of all that is. 
It reveals itfelf to us in the true, the 
Beautiful and the good: in defcending 
from this fupreme Exiftence, we arrive 
at fupreme Beauty, which is the leaft dif- 
tant from the infinite type, yet which is 
ever afar off ; and thence ftep by ftep we 
defcend to real Beauty: we traverfe a 
multitude of intermediate ftages as we 
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defcend ; we meet art and all degrees of 
art, the Apollo, the Venus, the Jupiter 
&c., and lower ftill, beneath art, nature 
and all degrees of natural Beauty. ' Re- 
member, that all thefe dilFerent domains 
touch and penetrate each other, as it were. 
Beneath the Beautiful you find the agree- 
able ; that is, after objeAs of judgment, 
you meet objefts of fenfation. Do not 
forget, above all, that the Beautiful and 
the agreeable, though different, may be 
fometimes fimultaneous, and that, in that 
cafe the judgment and the fenfation ac- 
company each other. 

We can now attempt the definition of 
Art. Is art employed in the fervice of 
phyfical fenfibility or of reafon? or, in 
other words, without changing the nature 
of the queftion, does art reprefent the 
Individual or the Abfolute, the Ideal or 
the Real, the Infinite or the Finite? — I 
anfwer, Art reprefents human life in its 
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totality : now life is compofed of the in- 
vifible and the vifible, of the infinite and 
the finite, of judgment and fenfation. Art 
therefore ought to propofe to itfelf two 
objedls : to pleafe our phyfical fenfibility, 
and to fatisfy our judgment. When art 
only produces living reality, it is incom- 
plete ; if it wifhes to realize the ideal 
without life, without real form, its efifbrts 
will be in vain. Genius is the vivid and 
rapid perception of the proportion in 
which the ideal and the natural fhould be 
united. The artift defires to reprefent 
life, he muft then devote himfelf to the 
determined; the individual, if he would be 
a copyift : on the other hand, if he would 
idealize his work, he muft approach as 
much as poflible to the infinite, to unity. 
The phenomenal and exiftence divide all 
ideas : the phenomenal is changing ; ex- 
iftence is one, is conftant. Art, which 
.reprefents unity and variety, reprefents 

G 
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therefore the phenomenal, and exiftence 
alfb. Thus unity and variety are the two 
chief laws of art. 

According to this theory, what method 
fliould be followed in teaching the Fine 
Arts ? Should the pupils begin with the 
ideal or the real, with unity or with variety ? 
M. Quatremere declares in favour of the 
ideal. For my part, I believe the Greeks 
ftarted neither with the ideal nor with the 
real alone, but with both at the fame 
time. Nature commences neither with the 
one nor the other alone ; that is, flie never 
brings forth the general without the indi- 
vidual, nor the individual without the 
general. Why then fhould not the pupil 
be taught to ftruggle with unity and 
variety at the fame moment, and to pro- 
ceed like the Greeks and like Nature ? 

We have already endeavoured to folve 
the moft important queftions concerning 
the idea of the Beautiful. We have feen. 
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that there is the Beautiful in nature ; that 
ideal beauty diiFers from natural Beauty ; 
that it is impoflible to determine the ideal ; 
that it is, fo to fpeak, a moveable point 
between nature and the infinite. We 
have difcovered how the mind feizes real 
Beauty and ideal Beauty, enfolded, as they 
are in one another. In every objedt which 
refleAs more or lefs Beauty, we meet with 
an individual element and a general ele- 
ment. Every human face is compofed of 
a certain number of individual traits, 
which diftinguifh it from all other faces : 
at the fame time it prefents general traits, 
which make us call it, not the phyfiogno- 
my of fuch or fuch an individual, but — 
the Human Face. It is thefe chief linea- 
ments that the pupil in the fchool of 
defign fhould be taught to trace. We do 
not mean to fay that the general or the 
individual traits of humanity fhould be 
^ the type of Beauty, but that beneath each 
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fingle figure the mind feizes proportion, 
regularity, unity, or in a word, the Abfo- 
lute. Being and Individuality here are, 
as it were, the two poles of every percep- 
tible objecft. Being cannot change, for to 
change it would be to deftroy it : Indi- 
viduality, on the contrary, can undergo a 
number of variations. Subftituting the 
terms Subftance and Phenomena for Be- 
ing and Individuality, we fliall get thefe 
axioms, which we are already well ac- 
quainted with. In every objeA there re- 
fide fubftance and phenomena: the firft 
conftitutes the immutable, the fecond the 
variable. Everything which exifts, there- 
fore, partakes of the abfolute ; everything 
which exifts is not God, but ought to 
have fome mark of God. Now how do 
we arrive at fubftance and phenomena ; 
which of the two ideas has its germ firft 
in the human mind ? neither the one nor 
the other, but both fpring up at once; 
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The mind does not begin with analyfis 
or with fynthefis, if this word fignifies a 
recompofition, an oiFspring of analyfis, — 
but with a thefis, as I would call it, a 
compofition,' or rather a complex fa<5l. 
This primitive condition is obfcure, con- 
fufed; we cannot diftinguifh the two 
elements of it ; obfcurity and complexnefs 
are fynonymous words : we muft decom- 
pofe the complex and bring its elements 
together again in order to make it clearly 
intelligible. Now all fpontaneity is com- 
plex, it is confequently alfo obfcure. Ana- 
lyfis alone gives birth to light, and ana- 
lyfis fuppofes refledtion, which is, as you 
are aware, the fecond view-point of the 
mind. An external objedt is prefented 
to us as a compofite, an union of two 
elements, fubftance and phenomena, the 
invariable and the variable, the abfolute 
and the relative. The inward procefs 
which is applied to the external objeft is 
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equally compofite. It is made up of 
judgment and of fenfation, that is, of 
reafon and of love. Such is the ftarting 
point of humanity, fuch is the foundation 
upon which philofophy ftiould work. In 
truth, what is philofophy ? it is fomething 
that lightens up, that makes bright: this 
fuppofes a previous darknefe. The day- 
light then comes after the night ; that is to 
fay, philofophy or refleftion takes its rife 
from fpontaneity. RefleAion analyzes, 
divides the parts that it may caft light 
upon them, then it brings them together 
and reunites them as a whole ; fo that com- 
plexnefs does not exclude cleamefs. It 
is in this condition that we diftinguiih 
properly, and contemplate one after ano- 
ther the general and the particular, the 
abfolute and the relative, the fubftantive 
and the phenomenal ; but do not fall into 
error here, you divide the compofite, you 
do not create it; you do not add one 
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term to another, you proceed from one 
to another ; both of them coexifted pre- 
vioufly. Analyfis then creates nothing, 
it only difengages exifting elements. Ana- 
lyfis proceeds by abftracftion, and I repeat 
it, abftraftion is of two kinds : — by the 
one we run through a feries of individuals, 
feparate their common marks, and thus 
after clofe attention, attain an abftrad: 
colledbive idea : this is mediate or com- 
parative abftraftion, mediate becaufe it 
arifes from the obfervation of feveral ob- 
je6ts, comparative becaufe its inflxument 
is comparifon. The other kind feizes 
immediately whatever the firft objedt it 
infpefts enclofes of the general, or rather, 
of the abfolute. And in fad if we find the 
abfolute in each objedt, it is not neceflary 
to compare feveral objecfls fucceflively 
in order to difengage an element which 
we can find equally as well in the firft as 
in the laft. When, therefore, I negleft in 
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an objeA whatever is variable, contingent, 
determined, and fix my attention upon 
the invariable, the undetermined and the 
neceflary, I obtain an abfolute, abftrad: 
and immediate idea; abfolute, becaufe it 
has nothing individual in it ; abftradb, be- 
caufe it has been difengaged from the 
folds of individuality ; immediate, becaufe 
a comparifon of a number of objefts was 
not needed, it was difengaged by glancing 
at one. Thus we commence with what 
is complex and -finifh with what is fimple. 
In nature, the parts and the whole, the 
complex and the fimple, founds and har- 
mony, the inftruments and the concert 
all are contemporaneous : it is not fo in 
the mind of man, where the fimple comes 
after the complex, becaufe reflection is 
later than fpontaneity. 

Let us apply thefe remarks to the idea 
of the Beautiful : firfl:, natural Beauty ap- 
pears to us as compofed of the individual 
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and the abfolute ; this is complexnefs ob- 
fcure, confufed, indiftind. Prefently im- 
mediate abftradion feparates the abfolute 
from the individual, and arrive at a condi- 
tion pure and fimple. Thus after having 
pierced at once through mixed Beauty, 
we attain pure and true Beauty, and the 
ideal is difcovered. At our ftarting point 
there is no ideal, but only real Beauty, 
natural Beauty, Beauty enwrapped in the 
concrete, hid in complexnefs. As foon as 
abftradtion has difengaged it, it fhines forth 
in all fimplicity. Ideal Beauty dilFers 
from natural Beauty in that the fecond 
falls at once under the obfervation of the 
fenfes and the mind, whilft the firft is 
never feen with the eye and refides en- 
tirely in the purely intelleftual concep- 
tion. Natural Beauty may htfeen ; ideal 
Beauty can only be thought of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

bE have now accomplifhed 
a confiderable part of the 
taflc we undertook in our 
inquiries about the idea of 
Beauty; we have examined what real 
Beauty and ideal Beauty confift of, and 
how we pafs from the one to the other ; 
we have pointed out the outward marks of 
natural and of abfolute Beauty : we have 
feen that to the two-fold charader of 
Beauty, that is, to the abfolute and the 
individual, to onenefs, and to variety, there 
correfpond two internal phenomena, viz. 
judgment and fenfation. 
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We muft now notice an element of 
which we have not yet fpoken. It is in- 
termediate, between the fenfation and the 
judgment of the Beautiful, it . has to do 
with the former, becaufe it is % plea- 
fure, an expanfion, a love ; it has to do 
with the latter, for the judgment always 
precedes it, and is its immediate caufe. 
The element we mean is— the fentiment 
of the Beautiful. Th&Jenfation is vari- 
able, we pretend not to impofe it on any 
one ; we leave every man mafter of his 
own phyfical fenfibility, juft as we are 
mafters of our own : but the fentiment of 
the Beautiful, oiFspring of the judgment, 
borrows from the judgment its charader- 
iftic of univerfality. Place yourfelf before 
any objed in nature in which all men re- 
cognize the Beautiful, examine the entire 
phenomenon which takes place in your 
mind as you look upon it, and feek to 
difengage its feveral elements. It is cer- 
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tain that you pronounce the objeA to be 
Beautiful, and you pronounce your judg-^ 
ment in an abfolute manner ; you know 
that you are not the inventor of that judg- 
ment : it is impofed on you from withr 
out : if any one contradiAs you, you af- 
firm that he is miftaken, that you are not 
now difcufling a fa<5l of perfonal experi- 
ence, but an objeSlive light which illumi- 
nates all minds. It is alfo certain that after 
having decided that the object is Beauti- 
ful, you feel th^/entiment of the Beautiful ; 
that is, you experience a delicious emotion> 
and you are drawn towards the objeft by 
love. If on the contrary, the objedt you 
fee is the oppofite of the Beautiful, you 
pronounce it to be ugly, and you experi- 
ence the oppofite fentiment to the one we 
have juft alluded to ; from this fentiment 
fprings diflike, which accompanies every 
decifion as to uglinefs, juft as love accom- 
panies every decifion as to the Beautiful. 
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So that Beauty and uglinefs are at the 
fame time related to the judgment, and 
the fentiment arifing from it. The judg- 
ment and the fentiment, are the two true 
and internal elements of the idea of the 
Beautiful. We have infifted that the na- 
ture of the judgment partakes of abfolute 
neceflity, that it has an objeftive value ; 
though this is denied by Kant and Fichte: 
we proceed then, to confider the nature 
of the fentiment which accompanies the 
judgment of the Beautiful, 

Many theories have been brought for- 
ward refpeding the nature of this fenti- 
ment ; we fliall fpeak firft of a doftrine 
which fprang up in France in the laft 
century, and which was adopted, more or 
lefs, by the difciples of that philofophy 
which gave it birth." According to it, the 
fentiment excited in us by the fight of 
external Beauty, is a pure fenfation fol- 
lowed by the defire of pjjejfton. At the 
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fight of an antique vafe, for inftance, 
you feel yourfelf moved by an agreeable 
fenfation ; you defire to poflefs that work 
of art, and it is on that account you call 
it Beautiful. We think the truth is in 
the very contrary to this opinion, that 
the fentiment of the Beautiful is wholly 
difinterefted; that, far from its occafioning 
the leaft defire in us to pofl'efs, to enjoy 
the objeft, to make it our own altogether, 
our fentiment, fo to (jpeak, is poifed upon 
itfelf, and (preads around a kind of ven- 
eration that holds the^me within the me. 
So far is the fentiment of the Beautiful 
from being the defire of pofleffion, that, 
wherever defire arifes the fentiment does 
not exift, or it evanifties. Take an ex- 
ample, where the defire of pofleffion is 
moft fully developed: fuppofe you are 
placed before a table filled with delicious 
food ; the defire of enjoyment, of poflef- 
fion is awakened,, but not the fentiment 
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of the Beautiful. The defire of pofleffion 
is a want to appropriate the objeft to 
ourfelves ; the fentiment of the Beautiful 
is not a want ; it demands nothing from 
without ; it is fatisfied with the exiftence 
of the Beautiful. If, inftead of thinking 
of the favour of the food, I regard the 
arrangement and fymmetry of the vafes 
and cups, the fentiment of the Beautiful 
may be produced, but this will not be a 
want to appropriate the fymmetry to myr 
felf. This, perhaps, led Burke to make 
a remark which he did not fee the full 
compafe of, that the property of Beauty 
is not to excite defire, but to reprefs it.^ 

^ On the Sublime and Beautiful, part. iii. fee. i . 
This pafTage efpecially, ** I likewiie diftinguifh love, 
by which I mean, that fatisfaftion which arifes to 
the mind upon contemplating anything Beautiful, of 
whatever nature it may be, from defire or luft, which 
is an energy of the mind, that hurries us on to the pof- 
feffion of certain objeAs, that do not affed us as they 
are Beautiful, but by means altogether different.'* 
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In truth, the more Beautiful a woman is, 
the more as you look on her, is defire 
difplaced by a pure fentiment, a difinter- 
efted veneration. Such is the opinion of 
a true friend of art. If the fight of a 
beautiful ftatue awakens in us the defire 
of pofleflSon, let us have nothing to do 
with the Beautiful ; for we are not made 
to enjoy it, we are not artifts ; and fince 
the fentiment of the Beautiful is not de- 
fire, what fhould be faid of thofe painters 
who endeavour to beguile the fenfes, to 
exacSUy copy the real, and to reprefent 
fuch forms as can awaken fenfual appetite 
and the defire of pofleflion ? They mifs 
the great end of art : nothing that is an 
objedl of defire is Beautiful, and nothing 
that is Beautiful excites defire. But I 
pafs to a fecond theory, more fpecious 
and more difficult to combat with; be- 
caufe it refts upon an order of fentiments 
more exalted than the defire of pofleflion. 
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I {peak of the theory which confounds 
the Beautiful with the pathetic, and refers 
the fentiment ai the Beautiful to compaf- 
fion and terror, Obferve, that the quef- 
tion is not whether Beauty cannot awaken 
feelings of this kind, or whether the fen- 
timent cannot be accompanied by fome 
emotion different from itfelf, but whether 
the f^timent has for its peculiar objeft 
the pathetic. According to this laft 
view, every natural obje<5t exciting com- 
paffion or terror fhould be called Beau- 
tiful. Now, when I meet a miferable 
creature, dying of cold and forrow, my 
compaffion is deeply ftirred; but ftill, I 
do not confider the fpedacle before me 
Beautiful. Even a hideous animal can 
thrill us with terror, but it is not Beau-^ 
tiful, becaufe it is terrible. If the objeds 
we {peak of are not Beautiful by nature, 
can art, by copying them clothe them 
with Beauty ? If fo, then nothing could 
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be more beautiful than the reprefentation 
of a capital puniftiment. Does it not 
happen that we are fometimes more vi- 
vidly moved with terror and compaffion 
by an imperfeft drama, than by the moft 
perfeft achievements at the theatre ? and 
more than this; pity, or terror, in too 
intenfe a degree ftifles the fentiment of the 
Beautiful. Lucretius has faid, that it is 
not the pleafure of feeing the fufFerings 
of the ftiipwrecked that conftitutes the 
beauty of a Shipwreck ; do not feek it 
either in compaffion or in terror, for fuch 
feelings draw us away from the fpeftacle ; 
another feeling different, and triumphing 
over them muft make us ftay on the fea- 
fhore, this feeling is the pure fentiment 
of the Beautiful, caufed by the grandeur 
of the fight, the wide expanfe of water, 
the majeftic motion of the fhip and of the 
waves. If we think for a moment, that 
beneath the dreadful billows are hid the 
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agony and the groan of dying men, we 
can endure the fight no longer ; the fen- 
timent of the Beautiful is gone. It is for 
this reafon that the dramatic reprefentation 
of a fhipwreck is more Beautiful than an 
aftual fhipwreck, the fentiment of the 
Beautiful is not then overborne by terror 
or compaflion; thefe may bear it company, 
but it rules them ; it is then a fentiment 
altogether peculiar, and the objeft of it is 
not the pathetic. 

There is a third fyftem, which would 
reduce the Beautiful to the ufeful ; there 
are feveral relations between it and the 
firft theory. The defire of pofleflion is 
direfted towards an objeft which is imme- 
diately agreeable : the ufeful is an objeA 
which becomes agreeable more flowly, or 
which can procure us another agreeable 
objeA through itfelf : the ufeful is thus 
the agreeable to come. But the ufeful is, 
no more than the agreeable, one and the 
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fame with the Beautiful. For inftance, 
look at a lever, or a pulley; afluredly, 
nothing can be more ufeful ; neverthelefs 
you are not induced to fay either is Beau- 
tiful/ Defeated on this ground, the ad- 

* As many objedb that are Beautiful, were ob- 
ferved to be alfo extremely commodious, and ufeful, 
and as the ideas of ufe and convenience are naturally 
pleafing, it occurred to fome ingenious perfons, that 
Beauty might, perhaps, confift altogether in Utility : 
and that the myfterious pleafure which we derived 
from the fight of it, might be referred to thofe 
agreeable recolledlions, or natural fympathies which 
we know to accompany the conception of conveni- 
ence and comfort Many things were 

eminently ufeful, in which even the Authors of the 
theory could difcover no beauty ; and many things 
were indifputably Beautiful, which could only be 
connefted with utility by the moft revolting and 
ludicrous flrainings of the imagination. Ploughs, 
and dunghills, and bank notes were very ufeful ; but 
no one could be perfuaded to think them Beautiful ; 
and people were in raptures with the Beauty of 
rofe-buds, and ftatues, and idle young women that 
were allowed to be of no ufe whatever. Edinburgh 
Review, No. xxxv. 
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vocates of the fyftem we are fpeaking of 
take refuge in general unity. If it be not 
true, fay they, that an objeft confidered 
as ufeful to you alone, bears on that ac- 
count the marks of the Beautiful, you can- 
not however refufe the name of Beautiful 
to that which is ufeful to all men. We 
have remarked that the ufeful does but 
conduA to the agreeable, now if the agree- 
able is not the Beautiful even when it is 
enjoyed by all, why ftiould the ufeful have 
a higher characfter ? And if the ufeful is 
not the Beautiful, what ftiould be faid of 
the artift who is the flave of mere utility ? 
The painter is degraded to the mere deco- 
rator, the mufician becomes a mechanic. 
The true artift has but one aim, to awa- 
ken the pure fentiment of the Beautiful. 
According to a fourth dodrine, the 
Beautiful is neither the agreeable, the ufe- 
ful, nor the pathetic, but the imitation of 
all, and of fomething befides ; that is to fay^ 
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the copy of all reality ; the fentimcnt of 
the Beautiful is thought to be the fame 
thing as illujion; thus art is reduced to 
an illufion. But then it will contain no 
more Beauty than nature^ and if all that 
is in nature is not beautiful, you will effedt 
nothing towards the definition of Beauty 
when you fay that it is the imitation of the 
natural. Were you to reprefent on the 
ftage the public place at Athens, or the 
interior of the Roman Senate, were you 
to fhew me Brutus, in his very robe, were 
you to bring back the very dagger the 
inftrument of his vengeance ; unlefs the 
charafter of Brutus is naturally Beautiful, 
it will never be Beautiful on the ftage. 
Illufion then is not the fentiment of the 
Beautiful. If I believed that Iphigenie 
was a young and innocent girl on the 
point of being flain by her father, I fhould 
leave the theatre fhuddering with horror. 
If I believed that Ariane was a forfaken 
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lover, in that touching fcene where ftie 
afks who has torn her Beloved from her, 
I ftiould reply as that Engliftiman did, 
when under the influence of illufion which 
they had put on him. It is Phedre ! It 
is Phedre ! If at the moment, the Englifti- 
man had been queftioned whether the thing 
he faw was Beautiful; he would have 
replied that it was wicked ; and nothing 
more. I do not fay that illufion cannot 
accompany the fentiment of the Beautiful, 
but I maintain that it does not conftitute 
it. 

The lafl: theory we fliall examine, is 
that which confounds the Beautiful with 
religion and morals, and confequently, 
the fentiment of the Beautiful with moral 
and religious fentiments : according to 
this theory, the end of art is to make us 
better men, and to lift up our hearts to 
heaven. That this may be one of the 
refults of art, I do not queftion, fince 
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Beauty, like goodnefs, is one of the fornix 
of the infinite, and to raife us to the ideal, 
is to raife us to the Infinite, or to God, 
But I affirm the form of Beauty to be 
diftinft from the form of Goodnefs ; and 
if art produces moral perfednefs, it does 
not endeavour after it, nor does it fet 
that perfednefs before it as its end. The 
Beautiful in nature, and in art, has no 
relation more ultimate than itfelf : thus, 
at a concert, on hearing a lofty and beau- 
tiful fymphony, is the fentiment I experi- 
ence a moral or religious one ? I feize the 
ideal, which is concealed beneath the 
number and variety of founds that ftrike 
my ear ; it is this ideal that I call Beaur 
tiful : but in this afped, it is neither 
virtue nor piety. We do not fay, that 
the pure and difinterefted fentiment of 
the Beautiful cannot be a noble ally of 
the moral and religious feelings, and that 
it cannot awaken them ; but it muft not 
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be confounded with them. The Beau- 
tiful excites an internal fentiment, one 
diftinft and fpecial and felf-dependent. 
Art is no more the /ervant of religion and 
of morals than of the agreeable and of the 
ufeful ; it is not an inftrument, itfelf is its 
right end: do not fuppofe I degrade it 
when I fay it ought not to be the fervant 
of religion, I exalt it, on the contrary, to 
the heights of religion and morals. 

The defence we offer in favour of Art 
can be made in favour of religion and 
morals; fome perfons have wifhed both 
to be given as inftruments, as means; and 
the end they have affigned them is intereft 
or utility. Religion, they fay, is necef- 
fary for the fecurity of the ftate. No- 
thing can be more immoral, more atheif- 
tical than fuch a dodrine. Religion and 
morals are the higheft themes, they muft 
not be the fervants of any but themfelves ; 
certainly not of intereft or utility. Let 
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religion, morals, and arts exift fupremely 
for themfelves. The good and the holy 
cannot be the road to the ufeful, nor to the 
Beautiful; and the Beautiful is not the 
path to the ufeful, the good or the holy ; 
it condufts fimply to itfelf. Recall what 
we have faid about the three forms of the 
Infinite and you will perceive how Art is 
honoured in our theory. God manifefts 
himfelf under three forms acceflible to our 
weaknefs; under the idea of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful, thefe three ideas 
are children of the fame parent and are 
equal in rank. All three are contempora- 
neous in the human mind, even as they 
are in the Etertial Mind : not one of them 
fhould be made the flave of the other. 
It has been faid that the Greeks confidered 
poetry as a political expedient: when in 
the theatre they extolled the heroifm of 
their anceftors, they were induced, it is 
faid, to imitate their example. We admit 
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this, but the patriotifm awakened by art 
was only the accidental, mediate creation 
of art. The poet had firft of all been 
ftirred by the fentiment of the Beautiful. 
In all the arts it is juft as in poetry. 
Painting, fculpture, mufic can concur in 
producing moral fentiment, but before 
this they caufe a fpecial fentiment (that 
of the Beautiful) becaufe the idea of 
Beauty is one irreducible to any other. 
Morals and religion can make the fine 
arts their companions, but there is a great 
difference between mutual affiftance and 
mutual creation, or what is more, between 
mutual affiftance and identification. 

The fentiment of the Beautiful then, 
excited by the prefence of any objed 
whether natural or artificial, is pure and 
divefted of every foreign idea ; it is refer- 
able neither to the agreeable, the pathetic, 
the ufeful, nor to imitation, to religion, 
or morals. Art ftiould have only one 
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aim, the fentiment of the Beautiful. It 
can have relation to morals only as it 
draws us towards the- infinite, of which it 
is a manifeftation ; for God is the fource 
of all Beauty, as He is of all religion. 
Thus the loftieft aim of art is to aroufe 
the fentiment of the infinite. 
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CHAPTER V. 




|E have attempted to fhow 
that the fentiment of the 
Beautiful is a diftinft and 
fpecial one, we ftiall now 
point out in what way it is blended with 
the imagination, that complex phenome- 
non of which it is the moft important 
element. But firft we will return for a 
few moments to the diftincftion between 
the fentiment of the Beautiful and the de- 
fire of pofleffion with which the former 
has fo often been confounded. 

In order that the fentiment of the Beau- 
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tiful may be pure and difinterefted, the 
Beautiful muft not be the agreeable or the 
ufeful. It has been fhewn that if it were 
the agreeable, then everything agreeable 
would be alio beautiful ; but this is not 
the cafe, Defire of pofleflion is often ex- 
cited in us by objedls which reafon rejefts 
from the rank of Beauty ; and if an objeft 
does excite the defire of pofleflion it is 
never by its Beauty. The fentiment of 
the Beautiful and the defire of pofleflion 
are antagoniftic to each other. And this 
applies not only to natural objedls but to 
works of art ; if by faithful imitation they 
awaken defire of pofleflion they lofe their 
entire Beauty, 

We admit, that phyfical fenfibility can 
be united with moral fenfibility ; that is to 
fay, the fame objedl will aroufe by one of 
its afpefts the fentiment of the Beautiful, 
and by another an agreeable fenfation. 
Thus, a man in the prefence of female 
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beauty, rarely experiences a fentiment 
wholly pure and fimple. But, let the 
artift reproduce, and as it were, ennoble 
this Beauty, and it may, poffibly, ftill oc- 
cafion a mixture of fentiment and fenfation 
in fome few ; but the fenfation will be far 
more feldom felt in the prefence of works 
of art, and if it is at all developed, it 
diftrefles and enfeebles the fentiment of 
the Beautiful. 

In reference to the ufeful, we have faid 
that it ought to procure the agreeable for 
us by and bye; or that it is a kind of 
agreeablenefs, the enjoyment of which is 
perhaps lefs lively, but the lofs of which 
occafions us more pain than that of a 
more immediate and delightful agreeable- 
nefs. The ufeful is not then always the 
agreeable more or lefs difguifed : and to 
prove that the Beautiful is not the agree- 
able, is to prove that it is not the ufeful. 
But without any analyfis of the ufeful. 
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we might take up the queftion, as we did 
with the agreeable, and alk, if every ufe- 
ful objeft is beautiful, adding this enquiry 
— ^Is every beautiful objedl ufeful? We 
have fhown that there are numbers of 
things which are ufeful, but not beau- 
tiful alfo ; the mechanical inftruments 
have fupplied us with the moft convincing 
examples. Now, is every beautiful objeft 
marked with the charafter of utility ? I 
do not deny, that the Beautiful may 
fometimes be both beautiful and ufeful ; 
but I affirm, that Beauty is perceived 
independently of utility. Thus, order 
and fymmetry are beautiful, and they are 
alfo ufeful, becaufe they economize fpace ; 
or, becaufe objedls difpofed fymmetrically 
are found and feen more eafily, when 
they are wanted : but, neverthelefs, I will 
not allow that we muft return to the yje- 
fulnejs of fymmetry, in order to declare it 
to be beautiful ; we apprehend its beauty 
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immediately y and its ufefulnefs afterwards. 
Thus the Beautiful Is immediate, the 
ufeful is not. It repeatedly happens, that 
after faying a thing is beautiful, we do 
not perceive the ufefulnefs of it, although 
it really is ufeful. The fentiment of the 
Beautiful then, even when accompanied 
by the idea of utility, is anterior to it and 
to the defire which that idea awakens in 
us: but there are numbers of inftances 
where the Beautiful is altogether deftitute 
of ufefulnefs, and where, confequently, the 
fentiment of Beauty is folitary and pure. 
The theory which refers the Beautiful 
to utility corrupts the tafte, and gives a 
tendency to the artift dangerous to art 
and to imagination. To afk, what is the 
ufe of the Beautiful, is to be infenfible to 
Beauty. A man ceafes to be an artift 
when he devotes his pencil, his chifel, or 
his lyre to any other purpofe than the 
production of the Beautiful. So that. 
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although Beauty can avail men otherwife 
than by unfolding within them a pure 
fentiment, the trae artift never propofes 
any other end befide this fentiment. The 
pidhire, the work of an hiftorical painter 
may produce a moral eiFed ufeful to 
fociety : but the painter thinks fupremely 
of the beauty of his work as a painting ; 
he has no ulterior aim, any more than 
the landfcape painter : both feek to tranf- 
mit to the beholder the delicious and 
difinterefted feeling with which they are 
penetrated. 

The fentiment of the Beautiful is, in 
fine, an entirely diftindl phenomenon, 
aroufed by the abfolute judgment which 
enables us to conceive of the Beautiful ; 
this judgment perceives the Beautiful, 
but does not caufe it to be: Beauty is 
Ihut up neither in matter nor in mind, it 
is one of the forms of the infinite revealed 
to us by the vifible, itfelf invifible. The 
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fentiment unfolded by judgment, is en- 
tirely unfelfifti, and at a certain degree 
of intenfity may be named love pure, 
fince it has nothing to do with the defire 
of pofleffion: it is quite diftind from 
fenfation which often precedes, or accom- 
panies it, or follows it. 

Having placed the fentiment of the 
Beautiful between the rational judgment 
which determines it, and the fadt of phy- 
fical fenfibility which occafionally ferves 
as its efcort, but with which it is never 
confounded ; let us purfue it, as we faid 
at firft, in the complex phenomenon of 
the imagination, in whofe bofom it reftis 
unnoticed, although it is the mightieft 
help and moft precious element of that 
very imagination. 

The human mind developes itfelf in a 
feries, whofe fecond term is memory : 
when fenfation, and judgment, and fenti- 
ment have been awakened in me on the 
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occafion of any external objeft, they can 
reproduce themfelves even in the abfence 
of that objeft ; and the Me fubmits paf- 
fively to this reprodudion. The pheno- 
menon of paffive memory is two-fold : 
not only do I recall that I have been in 
the prefence of a certain objeft, which 
gives me the idea of the Paft, but I alio 
retrace that objedl with all its details: 
the remembrance then becomes an image. 
In this latter cafe the memory has been 
called by fome Philofophers, the imagina- 
tive memory ; the propriety of this term 
we do not examine here, we only affirm 
that memory as a faculty reproducing 
images, is confined within the limits of 
paffivity. This paffive involuntary me- 
mory, called imaginative memory, is re* 
garded as the firft element of Imagination. 
We pafs to a fecond; the will, it is 
faid, concerns itfelf with images furnifhed 
by the paffive memory. It felefts different 
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traits which it aflbciates and combines: 
this complete, voluntary abftraftion is 
called Imagination. But, is imagina- 
tion only this? the man who has the 
faculty of recalling all the images of the 
paft, and who joins to this memory a 
voluntary abftradion, a power of choofing 
from among the materials of experience, 
— is he endowed with the creative faculty? 
We think not. They who think that he 
is, feem to omit one of the prime elements 
of imagination; we allude to the Judg- 
ment and the Sentiment of the Beautiful, 
the pure love which appears in the work 
of the Intelligence and the memory, and 
gives warmth and life to both. We have 
not imagination merely in order to re- 
member, to abftraft, and to combine; 
otherwife, the cold Geometrician who 
pafles from deduction to dedudion, from 
theorem to theorem, may take the name 
of Artift. When my memory inftindlively 
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recalls objedls with their forms ; or when, 
by the force of my will, I evoke them ; 
when, thefe images having been evoked, 
I abftraft them and aflbciate them again — 
in all this, I fee nothing but memory and 
reafon. Now, is it with reafon and me- 
mory only, that a Michael Angelo, or a 
Raphael is made ? Would it have been 
fufficient for CorneiUe to have recalled 
hiftoric fadls, and combined them with 
fkill in order to compofe Les Horaces ? 
Independently of a great memory, and a 
powerful reafon, thefe wonderful men 
poflefled enthufiafm, love ; not the vulgar 
love to which phyfical fenfibility gives 
birth, but that pure and difinterefted 
love which we call, the Sentiment of the 
Beautiful. 

We perceive now, that imagination is 
a more complicated phenomenon than 
fome philofophers think; and we have 
difcovered what is the principal and fruit- 
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ful element of it. Men are pretty equal 
as to memory, and reafon, and will ; they 
are, however, very different as to the 
power of imagination ; fome remain cold 
in the prefence of objefts, cold in thought, 
cold in abftradlion and combinations, whilft 
others are warmly excited at the prefence 
of Beauty, and preferve during the play 
of memory and the voluntary combina- 
tion of images the fame vivacity of emo- 
tion, the fame warmth of fentiment. Thus 
the imagination is the aflbciation of Sen- 
timent with the other faculties of the 
mind : it is love combined with memory, 
and reafon, and will. Take away fenti- 
ment, and all becomes cold and inanimate ; 
let it reveal itfelf, and everything catches 
its warmth, its colours, its life. If any 
one afks, what is the element which, next 
to the fentiment of the Beautiful, plays 
the principal part in the imagination ? we 
reply — it is Reafon ; without it, in faft. 
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the fentiment is ufelefs; all the produc- 
tions of art are falfe and fantaftical ; juft 
as when reafon alone is in exercife, the 
produdlions of the Artift have the cold- 
nefs of Logic and Geometry. The dif- 
ferent theories of the imagination are as 
exclufive as thofe which refer to any other 
part of metaphyfics ; they can be com- 
prehended under two principal ones. The 
firft reduces imagination to pure phyfical 
fenfibility : to fenfation, taken as the 
foundation of all the intelleftual powers. 
The fecond recognizes nothing but reafon 
as the eflential element of imagination. 
We will eftimate each of thefe views ; 
admit for a moment, the folution each 
propofes, purfue under all its forms the 
element out of which each attempts to 
conftrudl imagination, and fee whether it 
really produces imagination. We will 
then try to difcover, whether the union of 
the two elements, fenfation and reafon is 
the true theory. 
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Imagination, which refers in language 
to the word image, feems accordingly to 
attach itfelf to that clafs of ideas which 
reprefents phyfical obje<5ls. It would be 
then, fimply the reprodudion, more or 
lefs faithful, of fenfible reprefentations, or 
at the moft, the abftradion and the com- 
bination of thofe images; if we merely 
wifh to keep to the natural meaning of 
the word, and do not feek to determine 
the nature of our powers by inward ob- 
fervations which {tt us free from the tram- 
mels of common language. 

But pfychology ought not to endeavour 
to explain imagination by the meaning 
that is ufually attached to the term : it 
fhould not pafs from the term to the idea, 
but from the idea to the term. If it were 
contented with confulting didtionaries, the 
difcuffion on this fubjed might be eafily 
terminated : image, we might fay, is the 
fenfible reprefentation of a phyfical ob- 

M 
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jeft, of fuch a colour, form and fize : to 
imagine, is to feize the reprefentations 
either when they are before us or when 
they are not in our prefence; fuch is 
imagination, — and pfychology might ex- 
ult in fuch a grammatical and puerile 
explanation. But in truth, would all be 
fettled? The mufician who combines 
founds, who creates melodies and harmo- 
nies, has not he alfo imagination? The 
power of recalling founds to the mind, of 
feleding out of the numbers which* are 
prefent to it, of rejeding fome, of feizing 
others, of combining thofe chofen ; is not 
this the power of imagination, and yet is 
the found an image ? If the poet is de- 
clared to be endowed with imagination 
when he retraces natural images, fhall we 
deny that he poflefles it when he retraces 
fentiments, when, inftead of appealing to 
phyfical fenfibility he puts moral kn{ihility 
in play? But, befides images and fen- 
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timents, the poet employs the lofty 
thoughts of juftice, truth, infinity, in a 
word, pure and abfolute ideas; and in 
this cafe would you rob him of his ima- 
gination? We do not affirm that the 
theory we combat is wrongfully founded, 
if it relies on mere language ^ but language, 
to be worth anything, mufl be fimply the 
refledion of thought Now, if human 
thought attributes imagination to every 
kind of aflbciation of fentiments, and of 
ideas, then thought is arrayed againfl 
language, and by confequence againfl the 
fyflem we attack. Philofophers of the fen- 
fatiohal fchool have written pages about 
the imagination, which cannot fatisfy the 
mind if it does not put every thought 
into the forms of common language. 
According to this fchool, this is the origin 
and procefs of the imagination : in the 
prefence of a phyfical objeft I experience 
a fenfation; this fenfation is preferved 
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when the objeft is removed, and is called 
memory: from time to time a part of 
the memory grows weak, whilft another 
part retains its ftrength ; this condition of 
it is abftraftion, which is therefore only 
fenfation become partial. Now, with the 
part of the fenfation retained, let there be 
aflbciated other images and thoughts, that 
is to fay, if the theory be confiftent, other 
fragments of fenfation ; and we thus ob- 
tain imagination/ So that, imagination 
is explained by aflbciation, aflbciation by 
memory, and memory by fenfation : no- 
thing can be more clear than this fyftem, 
but in return nothing can be more falfe. 



^ We might have fuppofcd, that nearly every one 
would have allowed fenfation to be but very re- 
motely connedled with imagination; from whofe 
inftantaneous, far-darting glance into what is un- 
known/ rather than into what is feen and felt^ one 
would refer the origin of imagination to the fuper 
lenfuous. 
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Firft of all, it takes no account of the 
will, which is a prime element in abftrac- 
tion; the one phenomenon therefore of 
voluntary memory deftroys this fyftem 
utterly. It takes no notice alfo of reafon, 
which prefides over the abftradtion of 
voluntary memory. This fyftem then, 
muft lead to a readion which would ex- 
clude all fenfibility from the breaft of 
imagination, and would endeavour to re- 
duce this faculty to reafon and will alone. 
Other philofophers have explained imagi- ' 
nation by abftraftion and aflbciation : to 
abftraft and to aflbciate, is to make ufe of 
reafon, whofe office is to afcend from the 
parts to the whole, and to defcend from 
the whole to the parts ; to pafs from the 
phenomenal to the fubftantive ; from va- 
riety to unity; from the finite to the 
infinite. Now we have before afked, 
whether the man who has more reafon 
than another, has on that account more 
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imagination. In a poem, or in a fym- 
phony, is there nothing but rational com- 
bination, a calculation of caufe and efFed? 
certainly there is : imagination is neither 
fenfation nor reafon taken exclufively.^ 

But in uniting thefe two, ftiall we form 
a more complete theory ? Phyfical fenfi- 
bility, as you know, limits itfelf to the 
defire of pofleflion : now let Reafon feize 
upon this defire, let it vary the objedts of 
it, multiply them, combine them, ftill I 
affirm it will never arrive thus at imagi- 
nation. Queftion the artift as to what 
pafles in his mind, when he produces a 

^ Not that imagination offends reafon: its per- 
ception of the relations of things b corredt^ and 
complete, though rapid. The true poet whofe eye 

....** in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven,'* 

ftill fees truly, and bodies forth no form that is re- 
volting to reafon. 
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great work : he will reply, that he ab- 
ftrafts, that he combines, works not only 
on images, but alfb on fentiments and 
pure ideas ; in confequence, he puts phy- 
fical fenfibility and reafon into aftion, but 
he will add that, independently of this 
rational conception, and thefe phyfical 
fenfations which have been the occalion 
of the development of reafon, he experi- 
ences z/pecial fentiment, awakened by the 
idea of the Beautiful ; a fentiment difen- 
gaged from all defire, elevating and giving 
warmth to his foul. BufFon has faid, in 
fpeaking of eloquence, that paflionate men 
are not orators ; he was right, for he was 
fpeaking of phyfical paflions. He will 
never be an artift who allows himfelf to 
be aftonifhed, difturbed, diftrefled at the 
fight of a material objeft ; if the phyfical 
emotions enter as elements into his work, 
upon feeing it we muft feel the fame fen- 
fations. But do the produdions of art 
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excite in us love and defire for the phy- 
fical objefts which can be exprefled in the 
work ? Does not the imagination of the 
true artift fearch beneath nature, for the 
abfolute idea of Beauty which is found 
hid there ; and the end of his labour, is 
it not to unfold in the mind of the fpec- 
tator the fentiment of Beauty which he 
himfelf poflefles ? The artift fees only 
Beauty, where the fenfual man finds only 
what is fedudive or what is dreadful. 
When M. de Sauflure afcended the Alps, 
his guides jefted when they faw him feek 
out fcenes which appeared to them fimply 
terrifying or ufelefs. In a fhip beaten 
about by a tempeft, while the pafTengers 
were trembling at the billows, and the 
lightning which menaced them, the artift 
would be free of every phyfical emotion 
and would cling to the maft, that he might 
contemplate the ftorm ; but if he partook 
of the general terror, the artift would 
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difappear and leave only the man. Phy- 
fical fenfibility chokes the fentiment of 
the Beautiful. Love pure, love difin- 
terefted is the chief element, the true 
foundation of the imagination. We 
agree, undoubtedly, that phyfical fenfi- 
bility is neceflary, as the occafion for the 
development of imagination ; but there 
muft be united with it reafon and will, in 
order to evoke, combine and abftraft fen- 
timents, images and ideas ; and pure love 
at laft muft unite with reafon and will, to 
give warmth and vitality to the compofi- 
tion. Thus reafon, will, and love are the 
three elements of imagination; and of 
thefe three, which is predominant ? If 
you take away reafon, there remain will 
and love, which can produce imagination 
indeed, but extravagant and full of fan- 
taftic dreams. If you difengage pure 
love, there remain reafon and will, which 
can give you geometricians, but not ar- 

N 
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tifts. We muft therefore unite the three 
elements: perhaps the will is the moft 
indifpenfable, for we have feen that, in 
combination with fentiment and reafon, it 
produces a work of art ; while reafon and 
fentiment left to themfelves, remain for 
ever paffive, and produce nothing: but 
on the other hand, it is not fufficient to 
will ; there muft be power, the will muft 
not be deprived of its inftruments. Who 
has drawn out the plan of a poem ? It is 
reafon. Who has given it life and charm ? 
It is love. Who has direded reafon and 
love ? It is the will. You fee then how 
difficult it is to difcern the fuperiority of 
one of thefe elements over another : to 
produce the Beautiful, the will muft work 
with love according to the rules of reafon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

iE have finifhed the polemi- 
cal part of our ledures on 
the idea of Beauty ; we 
have removed certain theo- 
ries that obftruft the path of fcience, and 
prepared the way which can conduft to a 
perfeft dodlrine. The internal elements 
which belong to the idea of Beauty are 
reafon and love, voluntarily developed on 
the occafion of phyfical fenfibility , Previ- 
oufly to the fenfible impreflion, there is no 
idea, no germ, no fentiment in the mind. 
If no objed were to caufe an impreflion 
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on our organs, we could never conceive 
of Beauty. Thus the condition of the idea 
of Beauty, as feized.by reafon, is a phyfical 
fenfation, or an intuition of the fenfes. 

There are three different combinations 
of intuition and reafon; the term intuition 
is not applied here folely to the organ of 
vifion, but to the exercife of all the 
organs : Thus the fenfible intuition of an 
objeft is the fupreme condition of all that 
we can know or conceive about the objeft. 
The particular ufe of intuition is to appre- 
hend the variable ; the eye, the ear attend 
merely to certain particular things and not 
to things as a whole : the fenfes have to 
do with diverfity, not with totality. The 
total is not for the fenfes but for the mind. 
Memory will reproduce the intuition to no 
purpofe ; fince intuition only gives the 
variable ; memory will not enable us to 
arrive at unity. By what faculty then 
can we obtain invifible xmity ? By reafon. 
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The firft conneftion that exifts between 
reafon and intuition is that, while the in- 
tuition feizes variety, reafon obtains unity, 
and thus peace and harmony are eftab- 
liftied in the human mind. 

There is another proportion between 
intuition and reafon. There are objefts 
whofe variable traits ftrike our fenfes, but 
whofe unity efcapes our reafon ; in this cafe 
there is on the one hand the pleafure of 
laying hold on variety, and on the other 
hand, the difpleafure arifing from our ina- 
bility to grafp unity. Laftly, there is a 
third hypothefis. Reafon will apprehend 
unity in an objeft, while intuition will be 
able to embrace only a part of the vari- 
able. Thus, for example, reafon will con- 
ceive of fpace abfolute and infinite, but 
intuition cannot follow her; the fenfes are 
embarrafled at the idea of all the fpaces 
contained in the infinity of {pace. Reafon 
reaches to the conception of infinite time. 
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but intuition and memory linger behind, 
and are dazzled, and blinded. So then 
intuition can be overborne by reafon ; the 
foul will experience a high joy at the tri- 
umph of the latter, and a kind of forrow 
at the defeat of the former. 

We perceive that the relation between 
intuition and reafon is two-fold : there is 
agreement; and fometimes there is dif- 
agreement ; agreement, when intuition 
and reafon advance equally and together, 
or when both conceive their objeft ; dif- 
agreement, when reafon cannot keep pace 
with intuition, or when intuition cannot 
foar to the height of reafon. If agree- 
ment exifts, the pieafure connefted with 
the exercife of intuition is redoubled in 
the pieafure of reafon, and has a higher 
and purer charader. The man who has 
contemplated a beautiful ftatue, and dif- 
tindly embraced all its parts, and has ap- 
prehended its wholenefs and unity, knows 
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how philofophy would be troubled in 
trying to defcribe the delightful pleafure 
he experienced. When intuition alone 
is fatisfied, there is only an agreeable fen- 
fation, ftifled by the difpleafure of reafon, 
which is unable to grafp unity ; and ima- 
gination cannot rife to the conception of 
Beauty. When on the contrary we arrive 
at unity, and intuition cannot comprehend 
all the variety inclofed in the objed, the 
Beauty we perceive, and which occafions a 
diipleafure in our fenfible organization, 
and at the fame moment a delight in our 
mind, has been called th^Jublime} But 
when the parts of an objedl are not fuffi- 
ciently various and numerous as not to be 
comprehended, and when at the fame time 

^ It is fo much the cuftom in general converfation 
to confound the Beautiful with the Sublime, and 
perfons, for the moft part, when they refledt on the 
fubjeft, are fo apt not to perceive that the Sublime 
difiers from the Beautiful in kind as well as in degree. 
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the whole can be eafily feized, and we 
feel a perfeft accord between the various 
and unity, between the fenfes and reaibn, 
we ftay and regard the fpedacle with deli- 
cious emotion, and this is the beautiful 
properly fo called. We determine the 
nature of Beauty, and of fublimity a 
priori, or as it were, mathematically. It 
now remains for us to confirm thefe purely 
rational diftinftions by examples. 

Imagine yourfelf in the prefence of two 
different objeds ; they poflefs form and 
motion, that is, they are different phyfical 
objeds, for form and motion are the two 
general characfteriflics of matter. Now, 
obferve whether two diftind phenomena 
do not take place in your confcioufnefs, 

that we are induced to make a table of the principal 
points of contraft between the two fentiments. The 
nature of the volume permits this to be done, while 
the valuable remarks of writers on the Sublime, 
render more than this unneceiTary. See Appendix B. 
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according to the form or to the motion 
that you are regarding. Do you expe- 
rience the fame impreffion at the fight of 
a flower and at the fight of an inacceflible 
rock at whofe bafe the ocean rolls ? Con- 
fider a form, containing fome variety, and 
whofe parts are fufficiently numerous to 
prevent monotony, yet few enough to be 
eafily grafped ; and then regard the infinite 
region of darknefs and filence ; do you 
experience the fame kind of emotion? 
Does a foft grateful light afFed you like 
a fierce one which makes you ftiade your 
eyes ? 

If after the ftudy of Burke and Kant, 
and the contemplation of phyfical objefts 
you remain ftill in doubt about the reality 
of this double impreflion, your doubts 
will vanifli when you pafs into the domain 
of moral phenomena. I aflc you if the flave 
who quietly weeps over his bondage, and 
the hero who gives his blood for his coun-* 
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try produce the fame impreflion on you ? 
Do you feel the fame emotion when a 
man opens his purfe to the indigent, and 
when he offers hofpitality to his perfonal 
foe and fends him away loaded with gifts? 
And laftly, place yourfelf in the prefence 
of fadts purely intelleftual : It feems at 
the firft approach that the imprefTion will 
be not all, or but very little felt; however, 
you will be able to difcover the two dif- 
tincft impreflions we fpeak of. Seled a 
light poem in which the fenfes and the rea- 
fon find themfelves agreeably amufed and 
fatisfied, in which the images are brilliant, 
the thoughts well chofen, the ftyle delicate ; 
for inftance, an ode of Anacreon or of 
Horace : then read thofe wonderful In- 
dian poems, in which the perfonages are 
fymbolic divinities, whofe parts are vari- 
ous, whofe attributes are numberlefs, whofe 
charafters are ever changing and myfteri- 
ous ; poems in which the ftory is carried on 
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fromoneworkto another, which feem writ- 
ten or rather fung at the fame time, which 
require each other as though they were 
at once fimultaneous and fucceffive, and 
which often exceed two hundred thoufand 
verfes ; read thefe, and compare the feelings 
they excite with thofe which the odes of 
Horace occafion. Take one more exam- 
ple; contemplate a writer who with a 
light hand attempts an analyfis of thought, 
and who, in a few lines gives a fketch, 
more or lefs faithful, of the mind ; on the 
other fide, contemplate a philofopher who 
brings with him a long feries of principles 
and confequences, who exhibits immenfe 
labour in arriving at the moft minute and 
exaft analyfis of each of our faculties, and 
who bends beneath the weight of the infi- 
nite details of his work ; contemplate 
Condillac and Ariftotle, and examine your 
impreflions. If you glance over the in- 
ftances we have adduced you will fee that 
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one kind advances with reafon, and the 
faculty of reprefentation in equal motion; 
and that the other kind does not permit 
itfelf to form that harmony to which the 
human mind afpires. On the one hand, 
there is found the Beautiful ; on the other, 
the Sublime — on the one hand, foft and 
pleafing emotion, felicity ; on the other, 
a mixture of pleafure and pain ; a triumph 
and a defeat; a complex ftate in faft, 
which is at once delightful and painful. 

The intelledual life is both unity and 
diverfity — diverfity, becaufe it is complex, 
and becaufe it exhibits many faculties at 
once; unity, becaufe all thefe faculties 
have one common fource, afpiring after 
an equal development, and tending to 
one common end. Each faculty taken 
alone, being an effentially aftive force, 
whofe law is, to unfold itfelf as much 
as poflible ; the free exercife of it is a 
pleafure, and every oppofition to its ac- 
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tivity is painful. If we confider intelledual 
life in its unity, we fliall find that indepen- 
dently of the pleafure conneded with the 
fpecial development of each faculty, there 
is another, the refult of an equal unfolding 
of all the fpiritual forces, juft as there is 
a difpleafure attending their unequal de- 
velopment. The pleafure of harmonious 
development may be called felicity ; the 
difpleafure arifing from difcordant deve- 
lopment may be called fufFering or pain. 
There may be felicity when the faculties 
have play in a narrow fphere, if their 
development is harmonious : and there 
may be fuiFering when one of thefe facul- 
ties attains a wonderful expanfion and 
progrefs if the others are left in the rear. 
Imagine a phyfical fenfibility fo fruitful 
and vivid that reafon could not keep pace 
with it, or a lofty reafon which attained 
to truths fo high that fenfibility, weak and 
inefFeftual, was overwhelmed by them ; in 
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the two cafes the man is unhappy. The 
reafon and intuition have each their diftindb 
pleafure, but although there is pleafure 
for each of thefe powers when their exer- 
cife is free, when this is not the cafe there 
is fuiFering. It cannot be denied that 
intuition, in the prefence of certain fenfible 
objefts, eafily comprehends their different 
parts, the forms, the colours, &c. at the 
fame time that reafon takes account of 
their unity, their fundamental idea. Now 
here is harmony, though not perfedl har- 
mony, for that is an ideal condition to 
which we cannot attain, but the harmony 
we mean procures the greater felicity for 
us the nearer it approaches perfedion. No 
one will affirm that reafon does not often 
foar far beyond and above the faculty we 
pofTefs of piduring things to our minds: 
for example, fhe conceives of fpace, aflerts 
its exiftence, and that it exifted before 
created objefts, that it never had a com- 
mencement and will never have a termi- 
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nation ; the reprefentative faculty is de- 
veloped at the fame moment, it would 
follow reafon but it cannot reach unto it. 
In vain it tires itfelf in trying to fet forth 
numberlefs fpaces, never is it able to fill 
up the abyfs of infinite fpace. At other 
times this faculty is in advance of reafon ; 
when we meditate on the nature of God, 
does it not happen that we conceive of, in 
fpite of ourfelves, forms, images, colours 
which obftruft the path of reafon rather 
than keep it open and clear. Whether 
the reprefentation cannot follow reafon, 
or whether reafon is left behind by it, 
there is difcordance, and the man is un- 
happy. But in the former cafe, his dif- 
pleafure is overbalanced by the joy he feels 
at the triumph of his reafon. It is when 
it produces this difharmony that the Beau- 
tiful is called the Juhlime ; and it is when 
reafon and the reprefentation are in har- 
mony that the objeft preferves the name 
of Beautiful. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




qE have feen that Beauty is 
divifible into two kinds, 
and that each of thefe is 
refleded by phyfical, mo- 
ral and intelleftual nature, thus giving ap- 
parently fix different fpecies of Beauty, 
We ftiall now endeavour to unite all thefe 
manifeftations of Beauty together, and dif- 
cover whether there is not a Beauty, fimple 
and univerfal, unfolding itfelf in different 
fpheres. There is beauty in vifible forms, 
in fentiments, adions, ideas. Is the beau- 
ty of form the fame as that of ideas and 
fentiments? or has each Beauty its diflinft 
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effence ? This queftion has been brought 
forward by Plotinus. What is Beauty ? 
he afks. I fee a beautiful form, I hehold 
an acftion which has the fame quality. 
What is the eflence of this Beauty, allotted 
equally to two objefts fo different ? What 
identity is there between the phyfical and 
the moral, and how can they reprefent 
Beauty ? Let us mark the vaft impor- 
tance of this enquiry : if it be not fettled 
the theory of the Beautiful muft be a laby- 
rinth with no outlet; the artift will not 
know whether he ought to yield himfelf 
up to one Beauty, ever the fame under va- 
rious manifeftations, or whether he ought 
to divide his attention and his powers 
among a number of Beauties efTentially 
different. Before fhowing how this quef^ 
tion fhould be decided let us point out the 
confequences of the two folutions which 
the problem is capable of Do you main- 
tain that Beauty is of different kinds? 
p 
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How then do you explain the connexion 
between intelledlual and phyfical Beauty ; 
the fecret union which permits them to 
appear in the fame work of art without 
affefting the onenefs of it. If the artift 
can only bring together the different kinds 
of Beauty by a fruitlefs and faditious 
union, art is an impoftor, fince it holds 
together thofe things which exift feparate 
in nature. Farther, what is the founda- 
tion of this faftitious union? how does 
the artift conceive of it and transfer it to 
his works ? in other words, how is it that 
unity is an eflential law of art, if nature^ 
which itfelf is beautiful, exhibits to us no- 
thing but Beauties irreducible to unity? 
Allow, on the other hand that the three 
kinds of Beauty are but one in reality^ 
and the unity of art is no longer faftitious, 
but real ; it will become a juft and natural 
rule, a reality, but a reality adorned by 
the ideal* Now it is this laft folution 
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that we adopt ; the Beautiful and the Sub- 
lime are but the fliadowings of the Beau- 
ty unfolded in the phyfical, the moral and 
the intelleftual world. Phyfical Beauty, 
or the beauty of form and motion is only 
the refledion of that moral and intellec- 
tual Beauty which we may embrace under 
the term {piritual or immaterial Beauty. 
Thus all Beauty in my opinion refblves 
itfelf into fpiritual Beauty ; it is in this 
inward and hidden region that the fecret 
unity of all kinds of Beauty repofes. Let 
us confirm this opinion by pafling through 
the different domains of Beauty. 

Place yourfelf before the flatue of 
Apollo, and obferve attentively what 
ftrikes you in this mafter-piece. Winkel- 
mann, —who was not a metaphyfician, but 
an artifl: who was gifted with the higheft 
genius, and who underftood the procedure 
of art, — Winkelmann has made an analyfis 
of the Apollo. It is interefting to ftudy this 
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analyfis, and perceive by it how phyfical 
IS blended with fpiritual Beauty. That 
which firft of all ftruck Winkelmann was 
the charader of noblenefs, pride and 
divinity imprefled upon every line of the 
ftatue. The forehead is that of Jove, 
whence fprang the Goddefs of Wifdom ; 
it is unchangeably calm ; indignation 
fwells the noftrils; fcorn refts upon the 
lips ; the attitude of the body, the arms 
and feet, all proclaim the vanquiftier of 
Python. The tranquil, and difdainful joy 
felt in triumphing over a contemptible 
enemy, the delight of vicftory, the flight 
effort that vidory has coft, thefe flione 
forth upon the eyes of Winkelmann from 
the glorious ftatue. The analyfis of this 
artift is a hymn to fpiritual Beauty, but 
ftrange to fay, he has not perceived it :^ 

^ This opinion concerning Winkelmann, is partly 
in agreement with that of Schelling, when he fays. 
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he has not feen that all that Beauty, 
whofe traits he has coUeAed with fuch 
aiFecftion, is but the manifeftation of an 
internal Beauty; that it was incorporeal 
Beauty which fhone through its veil : in 
a word, that the Beauty of the Apollo 

*' Who dare fay, that Winkelmann knew not the 
" higheft Beauty? but it appears with him in its 
" diffevered elements : on the one fide. Beauty of 
'* conception which flows from the foul ; and on the 
" other, as Beauty of form. But what adtive, effec- 
" tive link binds the two together, or by what 
" energy are the foul and body together, made as it 
" were at once, in one breath? If this is not in 
" the power of art, as it is in that of nature, it can 
** indeed create nothing. This living fynthefis, 
" Winkelmann did not point out : he did not teach 
" how the form fhould be begotten of the concep- 
" tion." — The Relation between the Plaftic Arts 
and Nature. 

M. Coufin does not feem to allow that Winkel- 
mann taught " that the produdlion of the ideal, and 
** a nature more elevated than the adlual, with intel- 
'* ledlual expreffion, was the higheft aim of art." 
This, however, is the opinion of Schelling. 
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Belvidere can be fummed up in the word, 
Expreflion. 

Let us pafs now from a cold, and in- 
animate ftatue to a living, real man : we^ 
fliall find that the phyfical can be beautiful 
only on the condition, that it be fubfervi- 
ent to moral Beauty. Suppofe a man is 
entreated to facrifice his duty to his for- 
tune, and refufes : you admire his pure 
mindednefs, the inward fpiritual Beauty ; 
but if at this moment his countenance 
feems marked with Beauty, if his attitude 
is noble, is it not becaufe the interior 
breathes, as it were, through the outward; 
and, is there a fingle trait in his figure 
that appears beautiful to you, under any 
other name than expreflion ? The face of 
this man perhaps in other circumftances 
would feem common, and even unmean- 
ing : but here, lit up by the foul which it 
fliews forth, it is effulgent with the figns 
of morality, and therefore of Beauty. So 
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the form of Socrates, without the mind 
which animates it, is vulgar, ugly, and 
quite out of place among the Grecian 
models: this figure becomes fublime 
when the philofopher in his dungeon con- 
verfes with his difciples on the immor- 
tality of the foul, when he forgives the 
gaoler who offers him the hemlock, when 
he prepares calmly to die. Do not, how- 
ever, be deceived ; it is not the outline of 
matter, in regard to pure furface and 
form, that receives the imprefs of fub- 
limity : it is matter vivid, alive, that is, 
expreiTive matter, matter exhibiting mind 
throwing afide its enfhrouding veiL At 
the highefl point of moral fublimity to 
which Socrates attains, he dies : you fee 
only his corpfe ; the dead figure preferves 
for a time all its beauty, becaufe it pre- 
ferves the traces of the foul which ani- 
mated it ; but by degrees the lines alter 
and grow faint; the exprefTion departs 
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and vanishes; the figure has again be- 
come vulgar and ugly. The expreflion 
of death is hideous and fublime : hideous, 
when we fee but the decompofition of 
matter ; fublime, when it awakens in us 
the idea of eternity, or the idea of no- 
thingnefs, that other kind of infinity. 

Look only at the figure of a man in 
repofe, and fee whether it is not more 
beautiful than that of an animal ; and 
whether the figure of an animal is not 
more beautiful than the form of an inani- 
mate objeft. It is becaufe the human 
figure even in the abfence of development 
and of genius, ftill reflects a moral and 
intelligent nature : it is becaufe the figure 
of an animal can reflecft paflion, but not 
morality ; and it is becaufe the inanimate 
form delineates neither fenfibility nor rea- 
fon : if this laft does become exprejjive in 
its turn, it is raifed to the rank of the 
Beautiful. 
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The inward alone is beautiful : there 
is no Beauty except that which is invifi- 
ble; and if Beauty were not difcovered 
to the eye, or at leaft fuggefted, fketched, 
as it were, by vifible forms, it would not 
exift for man. It makes itfelf known by 
fenfible traits, whofe entire Beauty is 
merely the refleftion of fpiritual Beauty. 
It is then only by expreffion that nature is 
beautiful, and it is the variety of intellec- 
tual and moral charafteriftics, refleded by 
matter, that determines the different kinds 
of Beauty. The figure of man is of a 
grave and fevere Beauty, becaufe it an- 
nounces dignity and power ; the figure of 
women is of a delicate beauty, becaufe it 
refleds kindnefs, tendernefs and grace. In 
each fex the Beauty will be different only 
according as the expreffion differs. To 
the examples taken from human nature, 
may be added thofe which animality, the 
nature between man and the mineral fup- 
Q 
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plies. It might be fhewn, that the face 
of an animal is beautiful in proportion to 
its expreffivenefs ; thus the lion is the 
moft beautiful of animals, becaufe its 
figure declares it to be king and matter, 
becaufe all its movements fuggeft ftrength 
and boldnefe. If we defcend from nature 
purely phyfical, to inorganic and inani- 
mate, even there we ftill find Beauty, 
becaufe we ftill find the expreflion of in- 
telligence. Metaphyfics teaches us that 
all which exifts is alive, that the foul of 
nature fliines through the thickeft con- 
cealment. Phyfical obfervation brings us 
to a fimilar conclufion : thofe bodies called 
inorganic are fubjedt to laws, and where 
there is law there is intelligence. Chemi- 
cal analyfis does not conduA to a nature 
cold and lifelefs, but to a nature full of 
vitality, to internal laws as worthy of 
admiration as thofe external ones difco- 
vered by natural philofophy. But without 
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being philofophers we may contemplate 
nature in ingenuous ignorance, and give 
ourfelves up to the impreffions it excites : 
we have faid that both in men and in 
animals the figure is beautiful by expref- 
fion, by the fhining forth of inward, 
moral Beauty: now, in the prefence of 
the grand fcenes of nature, at the foot of 
the Alps, or the fummit of Etna at day- 
break, or nightfall, are you not filled with 
a fenfe of thefe awful fpedacles, and do 
you not experience a fort of moral reac- 
tion ? Does not the light of the fun too 
manifeft intelligence. Is it not created 
for a purpofe ? Do not the planets pre- 
ferve among themfelves an intelligent 
harmony ? Do all thefe wonderful objefts 
appear fimply for the purpofe of being 
vifible, or does an intelligence direft the 
courfes of the ftars, and make them all 
concur in one great end ? I aflirm, that 
the face of nature is expreffive like the 
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face of man. If the form of a woman 
appears beautiful becaufe it is the reflec- 
tion of gentlenefs and kindnefs, is it not an 
expreflion of beneficence and of grandeur 
which conftitutes the beauty of the fun- 
light? 

Let us go over thefe examples briefly: 
the figure of man, when he performs a 
good or a bad aftion is beautiful or ugly, 
by the refledion of the internal, the 
hidden. When man is in a flate of re- 
pofe, his figure ftill wears the beauty 
peculiar to his fpecies, becaufe it reflefts 
a moral and intelledual nature. The 
figure of an animal borrows its beauty 
from the fentiments or the paflions it 
exprefles. Laftly, in the face of nature 
even, in appearance dead and inanimate, 
are found the figns of life moral and 
intelleftual ; and here we may apply the 
name of Beauty. Natural philofophy 
and chemiflry are beautiful to the philofo- 
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pher and the chemift, becaufe they pierce 
into the fecrets of Supreme Intelligence. 
All is fymbolic in nature : form is not form 
only, it is the form of fomething, it unfolds 
fomething inward. Beauty, then, is ex- 
preffion ; art is the feeking after expreflion. 
We have refolved the queftion about the 
unity of Beauty. The Beautiful is one : 
it is moral or intelledlual beauty, that 
is ipiritual beauty, which, displaying it- 
felf by vifible forms, conftitutes phyfical 
beauty,* and ipiritual beauty : it is truth 
itfelf, it is Being, the Eternal, the In- 

^ The reader who is acquainted with Alifon's 
work on Tafte, muft perceive how different that 
author's opinions refpefting the beauty of natural 
forms are, from thofe explained here. With him it 
is the forms themfelves that are beautiful, and their 
beauty is beftowed on them by the arbitrary aflbcia- 
tions we conned them with. In this treatife it is 
the fimple abfolute idea of the Beautiful, which irra- 
diates the various forms in nature, and is unfolded 
by them. 
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finite; if the True manifefts itfelf in 
human adions, it becomes moral truth, 
holinefe, juftice, in a word the Good : if 
it pervades individuals in order to com- 
municate to them harmony and life, it is 
the Beautiful whether fpiritual or phyfi- 
cal. The True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful are then intimately united, and pene- 
trate each other in the unity of their being : 
that which is good is beautiful, that which 
is beautiful is good, that which is beautiful 
and good is true. God is the metaphy- 
fical fubftance of thefe three ; in other 
words, the Good, the Beautiful and the 
True, conceived of in the unity of their 
eflence, is God. But God is impenetra- 
ble : reafon cannot approach his nature ; 
it is needful that He make himfelf known 
by a medium acceffible and intelligible. 
That medium is the idea of the good, the 
true and the beautiful, the xSyoq of Plato. 
Reafon conceives of the exiftence of truth 
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abfolute, and of unity abfolute ; while fhe 
leaves it to its impenetrable immenfity, 
and contemplates it in the forms adapted 
to the human mind, in truth, beauty, and 
goodnefs; in a word, in the Xoyo^ which is 
the manifeftation of God himfelf. The 
unity of Beauty therefore is fimply the 
unity of goodnefs and truth. The Beau- 
tiful is one, as moral and intelleftual, as 
truth and goodnefs : it is different, by the 
forms, motions, and adlions which ferve 
to difplay it. There are three claffes of 
fymbols: Firft, purely phyfical nature, 
the leaft expreffive of all : fecondly, ani- 
mal nature, which divides fenfibility with 
man: thirdly, human nature, gifted with 
intelligence and morality. Difengage the 
Beautiful from its natural forms, and you 
difcover ideal Beauty ; if you feek to realize 
this ideal you arrive at art; if you believe 
that forms, however pure they may be, 
debafe the Beautiful, you elevate your 
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mind to abfolute ideas; you approach 
towards God. It is in thefe fucceflive 
paflages from God to nature, and from 
nature to God, in thefe imperceptible 
gradations of Beauty, from abfolute being 
to changing and contingent phenomena, 
that the fecret of the difference and the 
unity of Beauty is hid: and thus the 
embarraffment of Plotinus is relieved, who 
could not reconcile his emotions of admi- 
ration in the prefence of different orders 
of Beauty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I HE enquiry into the nature 
of Beauty naturally con- 
duds to an inveftigation 
of art, that is, of the facul- 
ties which combine for the appreciation or 
for the produftion of the Beautiful : we 
have already fpoken of the imagination ; 
it appears under two forms, tafte and 
genius, the one appreciates, the otherfreely 
produces the Beautiful. The diftinftion 
which has been noticed between nature 
and art, that is, between real and ideal 
Beauty is the fame which feparates tafte 
from genius. Art is nature deftroyed and 

R 
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re-conftrufted : genius is tafte no longer 
the appreciator of natural beauty, but the 
creator of beauty ideal and fuperior to the 
former. Three eflential elements make 
up tafte, as in the cafe of imagination, of 
which it is the firft form : firft, fenfible 
intuition, or the faculty of reprefentation : 
fecondly, reafon, which in the prefence of 
phyfical objefts or moral or intelledual, 
perceives their fundamental identity or 
unity : thirdly, the judgment and the fenti- 
ment of the Beautiful, the one difcovering 
and the other admiring the moral idea 
conveyed in the unity and variety of the 
objeft. Let us take an illuftration : a 
wide fea is ipread before us : the repre- 
fentative faculty detaches certain parts of 
it, and regards the various in the ipeftacle ; 
but for reafon there is nothing but the 
general idea of the fea, or the unity of 
the objeA. When we have grafped the 
different parts and the whole, is all com- 
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pleted ? There remains in the objeft a 
moral afpeft which is not for the eye or 
for the reafon, but for the judgment and 
the fentiment of the Beautiful. Place 
yourfelf before an objed either of art or 
of nature, and you will not perceive its 
beauty, if you have only feized unity and 
variety, and if you have not feen in its 
form the fymbols and expreflions of fome- 
thing living, intelledual, moral. Thus, 
as in nature there is variety, unity and 
fomething moral, fo in man there is the 
reprefentative faculty, reafon and the fen- 
timent of the Beautiful, three elements, 
whofe combination is tafte. 

From this analyfis it is evident that the 
higheft culture that tafte can receive is the 
culture of the fentiment of the Beautiful. 
Evermore muft it ftrive to fhatter the 
material envelope that it may reach moral 
Beauty; then nothing can be more fri- 
volous than that rhetoric and that poetry 
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which purfue the form alone without re- 
garding even what the form hides, which 
labour at lifelefs traits without piercing 
to that living Beauty they conceal. Poe- 
try, ftatuary, all the arts, have three grand 
principles; the firft two have reference 
to the unity and the variety of the work, 
every one recognizes them : but the third 
principle, which ftands at the moral fide 
of art is forgotten or unknown, and yet it 
is from this fource that art draws its life. 
Phyfical nature is but a ftirine, thereinto 
our fouls muft enter to behold a foul. 
Matter as it is thought of by the vulgar, 
does not exift : it is ufually regarded as 
an inert mafs, without organization and 
without law ; now it is penetrated by a 
ipirit which fuftains and rules it : it is the 
vifible refleftion of an invifible fpirit: the 
fame Being who lives in us, lives in it; 
Eft Deus in nobis, eft Deus in rebus. 
The fpirit of man is brought into contaft 
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with the fpirit of njiture : thus Beauty in 
its eflence is moral, and the primal ele- 
ment of tafte is the fentiment of this 
Beauty. 

Now, what is the diftindion between 
tafte and genius, the fecond form of the 
imagination ? Tafte appreciates : it is the 
moral in humanity in the prefence of the 
moral in nature : it decides whether the 
natural fymbol is in accordance with the 
moral idea; genius does more than this, it 
creates. Genius contains the fame ele- 
ments as tafte, but in a higher degree : 
Genius, by reafon apprehends unity more 
thoroughly : by the faculty of reprefen- 
tation it retraces more vividly the different 
parts of an objeft : laftly, by the fentiment 
or love it not only diftinguifties the moral 
idea, it reveres it, afpires to this ideal, 
which it detaches as much as poffible from 
nature : it etherealizes the forms of matter, 
and takes away all that can obftrud the 
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idea. Tafte repofes tranquilly in the 
contemplation of the Beautiful in nature; 
Genius rends and reconftruds nature, in 
order to make it more like the idea/ 
But here an objeftion arifes: is genius, 

^ '* Genius," fays Coleridge, '*is the faculty which 
'* adds to the exifting flock of power and knowledge 
'* by new views, new combinations ; by difcoveries 
'* not accidental but anticipated, or refulting from 
" anticipation. In ftiort, I define Genius as origi- 
" nality in intelleftual conilrudion ; the moral ac- 
*' companiment and aftuating principle of which 
** confifb, perhaps, in the carrying on of the frefh- 
*' nefs and feelings of childhood into the powers of 
** manhood." — ^The Friend, vol. iii. efTay i . 

We may add the remark, though it is trite enough, 
that he is a man of true genius, who, fleadily con- 
templating and firmly believing in Ideal Perfe6lion, 
labours with invincible conflancy, with a noble 
agony to attain it. Perhaps the highefl kind of 
genius is that in which, not one, but all the powers 
of the man have a native fpring and vigour far 
beyond the ufual flandard ; and in which each is in 
wholefome adjufhnent with the other, and all com- 
bine to achieve what the man would do. 
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it will be alked, fuperior to nature ? All 
is good that proceeds from the hands of 
the Creator; every thing degenerates in 
the hands of man. If man furpafles nature, 
man is fuperior to God. See the explanation 
of this myftery : if Giod in creating nature 
had intended to manifeft his omnipotence, 
humanity would never have afpired to fur 
pafs or even to equal nature. But fuch 
was not the defign of God, it was not his 
power that he wiftied to ftiow, but his 
will, and he determined to fhew it by 
fymbols.^ If humanity is fuperior to na- 

* The theology of this pafTage fhould not be quite 
unnoticed, though a difcuffion of it would be out of 
place here. We believe that God has exifted from 
eternity as His own end ; that He is abfolutely felf- 
fufficient, and that confequently He is all-fufficient. 
It was in order to manifeft His all-fufficiency. His 
glory, that God created the heavens and the earth. 
The conftitution of the beings to whom the manifef- ) 
tation is made, requires it to be progrejjivey fo that 
they may trace gradually the great procefs. Now, 
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ture it is becaufe God has willed it, becaufe 
He has given man liberty. Genius is the 
nobleft quality in our nature : Genius 
deftroys nature while it reveres it, and 
then reftores it more pure and more like 
the moral idea graven upon it by the hand 
of God : thus the marks of genius are 
deftrudion and creation. Tafte is a fa- 

mentally living back, Co to fpeak, to the period be- 
fore the creative fiat went forth, and attempting to 
know what was the order of Divine Manifeftation, 
we are warranted in concluding, that Power was 
the earlieft difplay of God's Nature : that is to fay, 
the afpeft of Deity firft exhibited to intelligent crea- 
tures was a perfection ; the fimpleft, and the firft we 
can conceive of, viz, power. The aft which made 
known this power, moft furely did alfo involve and 
inclofe the other attributes of God, thereafter to be 
brought to light. See, The Pre-Adamite Earth, 
Ed. Ward and Co. — a work, in which this fubjedl 
is profoundly inveftigated. To fay that God created 
nature that He might thus fhow His will, feems 
unintelligible, we fhould prefer faying that Creation 
proceeds yr^«r the will of the Creator, and affirms it. 
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culty indolent and paffive : genius is proud 
and free. The artift in deftroying and 
improving matter advances toward the 
end of art, which is the triumph of human 
over phyfical nature : to elevate the real 
to the ideal is the miflion of art ; here 
then the ridiculous attempts of thofe who 
would make art a fcience or a trade are 
overthrown. Science knows and art pro- 
duces : art renounces itfelf if it Is content 
with theories ; it lofes its luftre when it 
defires to become a pure philofophy ; it 
muft preferve its freedom, and be no one's 
fervant except its own. On the other 
hand if art is not a fcience inafmuch as it 
is creative, it is alio not a trade inafmuch 
as it produces the ideal. Although art 
may be free it muft not aim ultimately at 
anything befides moral Beauty ; it is free 
only in its modes of expreffion. Thus 
the artift who, ferioufly regarding nature, 
fliould be fatisfied to copy it faithfully. 
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would fall from the rank of an artift to 
that of a mechanic. I fee that this por- 
trait very exaftly reprefents fuch a perfon, 
but there is no ideal there, the work is 
not by an artift. This decifion condemns 
the whole fchool of painting, of fculpture 
or of mufic, which does not conceive of 
nature as fymbolic, and which does not 
confecrate art to the difcovery of fymbols 
the moft pure and the moft expreffive of 
moral ideas. If art has for its great pur- 
pofe the pifturing forth of moral beauty, 
the refult is that it excites in other minds 
the fentiment of the Beautiful, which the 
artift poflefles. So that at the fame time 
that it is in the higheft degree fymbolic, 
it is alfo fympathetic. The ideal and 
fympathy are the fupreme laws of art : 
do not therefore fpare the fchool which is 
unable to produce the ideal, or to occafion 
in other minds that fentiment which the 
true artift feels himfelf infpired with. 
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We perceive how many conditions are 
put upon the artift, and we fhould be dil^ 
mayed at them if we did not know the 
number of qualities that Cicero demands 
for an orator. It is not only neceflary 
that the artift cultivate his reafon, his re- 
prefentative faculty and his fentiment of 
the Beautiful, he is alfo bound not to 
neglecft the material procedure of his art. 
In fa<a he ought not only to contemplate 
Beauty, but to exprefs it objecSlively, as it 
were to materialize it : let him not forfake 
the form for the idea, but above all let 
him not be wholly fhut up to the form. 
He fliould purfue chiefly the moral aipedl 
of his art ; if the artift is not abfolutely 
required to be a good man, as the orator 
of Cicero, at leaft he muft feel profoundly 
the intelledual and moral idea concealed 
beneath phyfical nature, as well as beneath 
human nature. The artift in handling 
matter makes it give forth the Ipiritual, 
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whether he employs words, founds, lines 
or colours. Words are the matter of the 
poet, as founds are of the mufician, as 
lines are of the archited: and of the ftatu- 
ary, and as colours are the matter of the 
painter. We may fay to artifts: learn 
the material procedure of your art ; but 
recoiled that this ftudy will be fruitlefs if 
you do not cherifli within you the fenti- 
ment of the Beautiful. In vain do you 
mix colours, do you combine founds, do 
you arrange lines, if you do not make them 
exprefs fomething. If you do not know 
how to work with matter you can never 
unfold your ideas ; and if you cannot 
attain to the ideal you will never outdo 
nature. Form and idea, the phyfical and 
the moral, the real and the ideal are the 
two afpeds of art, are the two poles which 
the artift fhould touch. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




\E have faid, that art is the 
free reprefentation of the 
Beautiful ; that genius is 
tafte put into aftion, and 
that tafte comprifes three elements which 
correfpond to the three eleriients of the 
Beautiful. Let us glance again at thefe 
propofitions : firft, in order that an ob- 
je<5t may be beautiful it muft exprefs 
an idea; fecond, it muft prefent unity 
which manifefts the idea ; third, it muft 
be compofed of different, and determined 
parts; in other words, the three condi- 
tions of Beauty are, the moral idea, unity 
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and variety. The mind poflefles three 
phenomena correfponding to thefe. The 
mind muft feize the idea enclofed in the 
objed; perceive the unity under which 
the idea is reflefted, and the difFerent 
parts held together by unity; thus the 
three conditions of tafte are, the fentiment 
of the Beautiful, reafon, and the reprefen- 
tative faculty. But thefe faculties may 
remain unfruitful ; they receive, and do 
not give back: to form genius, they 
muft be awakened to the higheft energy. 
Tafte appreciates the idea, and unity, and 
variety ; genius produces thefe two latter, 
and beneath them, the firft. The moft 
important element in the Beautiful is the 
moral idea ; unity and variety fhould be 
imprefled with it, and ferve only to ex- 
hibit it ; confequently, the moft important 
element in tafte, and in genius, is the fen- 
timent of moral beauty. That which is 
internal in man, can alone perceive the 
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internal in nature. It is my foul that 
feels the foul of the univerfe. 

In the works of an Alexandrian philo- 
fopher there is a chapter entitled. Beau- 
tiful men as the only judges of beauty : ^ 
nothing appears more ftrange than this at 
firft, but nothing is more true when we 
refleft on it. Mind is the only judge of 
mind: the Beautiful is enveloped in 
forms, without being conftituted by them, 
we muft difengage it; the Beautiful is 
fimply moral beauty, an idea, a fentiment : 
man then is beautiful, that is to fay, he 
who has within him, conftantly or at any 
given moment, the idea or fentiment 
graven upon nature ; he who can perceive 
the Beautiful; in a word, he who can 
difcover in the external fymbol the idea 
with which he is filled, is beautiful. 
Whenever we apprehend Beauty from 

* Plotinus, Enn. i, lib. vi. C. D. Fie. 4. 
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without, it is becaufe we have it already 
within us : it is by the moral part of our 
nature alone that we can bring ourfelves 
in contad with the moral in nature. This 
is what Plotinus intended by the Angular 
remark. Beautiful men are the only judges 
of Beauty. But it is not enough that 
man fhould carry moral beauty within 
him ; he muft be endowed with a faculty 
which can perceive this beauty. No one 
expefts to find inanimate beings, or even 
animals, judges of beauty : the animal is 
beautiful, but it can neithe rperceive nor 
appreciate the Beautiful. Although it 
may, like nature, poflefs moral beauty, 
there can be no fympathy between it and 
nature ; becaufe, however much thefe may 
refemble each other, they cannot recognize 
the refemblance. Man alone perceives 
in himfelf moral beauty, as he does in 
nature, in animals, and in his fellow crea- 
ture ; and this is the reafon why he can 
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fympathize with them. To underftand 
the fympathy of humanity, we muft rife 
to the conception of abfolute truth, to the 
one univerfal Being, to God. God is the 
foundation of truth, beauty and goodnefs : 
the Abfolute, who is reflefted wholly in 
all his manifeftations, or in ordinary lan- 
guage, in all his creation. The Deity is 
both in nature and in man ; and here is 
found the explanation of man's fympathy 
with nature. 

We muft not affirm, then, with a cer- 
tain fchool that man is a pure receptivity, 
touched by the Beautiful in nature, and 
not gifted with the idea of beauty. This 
theory has its origin in the writings of 
Locke, and Condillac. If man were not 
himfelf a moral creature, how could he 
conceive of the moral in external nature ? 
If he had not an intelligence, how could 
he difcover thofe laws which govern the 
earth ? Man is not at his birth a tabula 

T 
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rafay upon which the univerfe is to en- 
grave the beauty of external objefts. 
This beauty would be unknown to man, 
as it is to nature, if man were not endowed 
with a moral faculty, which apprehends 
the Beautiful in himfelf as well as in the 
objedive univerfe. 

The fchool of Kant takes the oppofite 
extreme to that of Locke, and has thought 
that in nature there is nothing true, no- 



^ This is the well-known expreflion of Leibnitz, 
who ** admitted innate truths, which he explained to 
be cognitions not aftually, but only virtually cxift- 
ent in the mind anterior to experience ; by which 
they are occalioned, excited, regiilered, exemplified, 
and manifefted, but not properly caufed or contri- 
buted, or their infellibility and eternal certainty 
demonftrated , . , . Thefe truths are confequently 
given ' as natural habitudes, that is, difpofitiona, 
aptitudes, performances, a6Uve and paiiive, which 
render the intelled more than a mere tabula rafa.*" — 
Supplementary Differtation A, Sec. vi. p. 785, ia 
5ir William Hamilton's Edit, of Reid's Works* 
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thing beautiful, nothing good, if man does 
not find thefe in his own foul, and realize 
them objedively in an arbitrary manner ; 
fo that the German philofopher has made 
the outward to proceed from the inward ; 
the univerfe from the foul ; the not-me 
from the me : while the Englifli philofo- 
pher has produced the inward from the 
outward ; man, from nature ; the me 
from the not-me.^ Such are the two 
banks which the ftream of philofophy 
flows between. The human mind, the 
veritable exiflence of man is profoundly 
engaged and involved in this enquiry. If 

* The moil complete and conclulive argument 
for the veracity of the fafts of confcioufnefs, is to be 
found in the Supplementary Differtation (Note A) 
of Sir W. Hamilton, in his edition of Reid's Works : 
the reality of an external world, as a faft of percep- 
tion given in confcioufnefs, is vindicated there tho- 
, roughly : reafoning in ilridl accordance with the 
maxims laid down by him in p. 747, Sir William 
juftiiies our belief in the not-me. " If afked," he 
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the mind is merely a refledtion of nature^ 
then man is not fimply the ftudent, but 
the produdlion of nature, he is juft what 
nature makes him. On the other hand, 
if nature is but an indudion of thought, 
it is nothing more than what we make it, 
a phantom which we are at liberty to 
annihilate. Thefe two exclufive opinions 
muft be brought in conteft with each other 
without injuring whatever of truth they 
may contain. I believe that truth is nei- 
ther the child of nature nor of man: truth 
exifts by itfelf, but it is found in me as 
well as In nature : thus nature, is under 

fays, " how we know that this objeft is not a mere 
mode of mind, illulively prefented to us as a mode of 
matter, then indeed we muft reply, that we do not 
in propriety know that what we are compelled to 
perceive as not-felf, is not a perception of felf; and 
that we can only on refledlion believe fuch to be 
the cafe, in reliance on the original neceffity of fo 
believing, impofed on us by our nature ; 

Quae nifi fit veri, ratio quoque falfa fit omnis. 
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certain laws, and I fubmit to laws which 
correipond to thofe laws which govern the 
univerfe : there is truth then, there is the 
abfolute in nature and in man, although the 
abfolute does not depend on either ; for 
inftance, mathematics is wholly indepen- 
dent of nature and of man, yet we find in 
thefe latter all the truths which compofe 
mathematics, the relation of numbers can 
be recognized in man : man is an unity and 
he is alfo a diverfity : he can compute his 
afFedlions, and he can apprehend the unity 
of his being : fo alfo unity and diverfity 
are found in nature. Pythagoras had con- 
ceived the fcheme of reducing all the 
fciences to mathematics; he enclofed with- 
in this fcience not only aftronomy but 
even religion, morals and politics. His 
attempt has been refumed in our times : 
M. Herbart the fucceflbr of Kant in the 
chair of philofophy at Koenigfiberg has 
publifhed writings in which he endeavours 
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to form an alliance between pfychology 
and mathematics. M. Wagner propofes 
to publifh a work on all the departments 
of our knowledge and therein fubjed: them 
to the fcience of calculation. We know 
that Condillac, diflatisfied with human 
knowledge, in which he found no fufficient 
exaftnefs, determined to conftruft an en- 
cyclopedia of knowledge, in which he 
intended to make mathematics the bafis 
of knowledge ; he accomplifhed a part of 
his plan in his work entitled. La Langue 
des Calculs. As there are no phenomena 
without fubftance, all diverfity fuppofes 
unity; andpfychological andphyfical laws, 
which are nothing but phenomena, contain 
fomething that is abfolute. Thus after 
two or three thoufand years, humanity, in 
its choiceft fpirits has returned to the Greek 
philofophy, and verily never were the 
grand problems of philofophy ftudied with 
greater thoughtfulnefs and ability than in, 
Greece. 
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Only thofe philofophers who ftrive to 
attain a point of reft, fixed, immoveable, 
immotum quid et inconcufliim, who afpire 
to feize the abfolute, fhould follow Plato 
rather than Pythagoras. Plato, whilft he 
has arrived at the abfolute., has alfo taken 
notice of the contingent and the variable . 
he has not fhut up the abfolute in one 
idea alone, but has embraced it in all its 
fulnefs. 

Let us admit then that the Beautiful 
like the true hovers over nature and over 
man and that neither nature nor man are 
the* bafis of the abfolute. If the Beautiful 
is entirely fubjecftive, if it depends on man, 
there is no longer Beauty in nature, and 
nothing is more variable than the Beau«r 
tiful. And if the Beautiful is wholely 
objedlive, if it. depends on nature, there is 
no beauty in man : but if on the contrary, 
the Beautiful is abfolute and is found in 
humanity and in nature, it is not furprifing 
that man fliould fympathize with nature. 
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that he fliould appreciate and in a fenfe 
produce the Beautiful. 

The moral idea is the capital element 
of the Beautiful : the ideal differs from 
the real in that it more nearly approaches 
the moral idea. In everything there is 
the general and the particular, unity and 
variety: two objefts and two objefts make 
four objeds, here is a truth, but difengage 
the unity from the variety and you will 
have, two and two make four, that is, the 
moft pure form of the ideal, which is then 
that which moft perfecftly reflefts the idea 
enclofed in the objed: ; the real is the 
particular, that which ftrikes the fenfes. 
The aim of art is to arrive at the ideal, 
to purify the various and unity fo that 
they may caufe the moral idea to fhine 
forth with higheft brilliancy. This brings 
us to the fundamental rule, that expreffion 
i§ the fupreme law of art. All art that 
exprefTes nothing is not art. The fecond 
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law of art is compofition, or the employ- 
ment of material means in order to pro- 
duce expreffion. I do not include any- 
thing in compofition which has not this 
end in view. If, for inftance, I had to 
paint the figure of a woman who has juft 
given birth to an infant I fhould difpofe 
every line of her body, every attitude in 
fuch a manner as to exprefs the joy and 
fadnefs which filled her foul : I fhould 
make everything which furrounded her 
concur in the fame unity of expreffion : I 
fhould fee in all the attendant circum- 
flances, as in her, merely fymbolic forms, 
hieroglyphic figns given me that I might 
make the moral idea fhine forth above all, 
the idea of which fhe is the manifeflation* 
We perceive from this illuflration the vafl 
importance of compofition. But if the 
painter is content with mere light and 
fhade, with fuch an arrangement of lines 
as will pleafe the eye only, compofition 
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then becomes the deftruftion of art. Ex- 
preflion, the unfolding of the moral idea, 
muft be the exalted aim of the artift. 

We may attempt a claffification of the 
arts according to this grand law of expref- 
fion, they may be arranged according to 
other principles, but without any fatisfac- 
tory refult. Abiding by the opinion that 
pleafure is that which conftitutes art, fome 
have raifed a hierarchy of the arts at the 
head of which is placed mufic ; and truly 
mufic is that one of the arts which feems 
to occafion the moft vivid emotion of 
pleafure. The barbarians who inundated 
our capital in 18 14 remained unmoved 
by the beautiful fculpture and architefture, 
but they liftened with delight to the melo- 
dies of our lyric theatre. Another defi- 
nition of arthas given another claffification, 
the peculiar duty of art, fay fome, is to 
be eminently clear and intelligible, and on 
this account the firft rank is to be affigned 
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to painting, than which nothing can be 
more intelligible. Does it not exprefs the 
form and vifible adlions, nay, the moft 
fecret feelings of the foul ? At the fight 
of the beautiful piAure which reprefents 
the fleep of Agamemnon, who can be 
miftaken about the paffions of Clytemnef- 
tra ? It is in this way that mufic and 
painting have by turns been raifed to the 
higheft rank accordingly as clearnefs and 
pleafure have been made the chief aim of 
art. But we have feen that the Beautiful 
is notfynonymous with the agreeable, and 
that in confequence pleafure is not the 
fentiment of the Beautiful : pleafure there- 
fore is not the bafis of the hierarchy of 
art : on the other hand it is not fufficient 
that a form be eafily feized by the eye in 
in order for it to be beautiful, it muft alfo 
be expreffive. We are thus always brought 
back to expreflion as the firft principle of 
art. That art which is the moft expreA 
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five muft be placed in the higheft rank. 
Now that art which feenis to me the beft 
refledion of univerfal beauty, which re- 
produces it under all forms and in every 
manner, is poetry. This is art fupremely, 
it exhibits the Beautiful, as it were, both 
definitely and vaguely, both in a limited 
and in an abfolute manner. Two or three 
words are enough to excite the profound- 
eft: emotions in the foul. Let not the 
painter delude himfelf ; he knows well, 
without avowing it, that poetry foars above 
all the other arts, and when he defires to 
honour a pidure and place it above others, 
he declares that there is true poetry in it. 
The painter has colours, the ftatuary and 
the architeft have lines, the mufician has 
founds, but the poet has words. The 
word is at once vifible and invifible, ma- 
terial and immaterial. What ideas, what 
feelings do not the words " My country" 
awaken in us ! what things do not thefe 
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brief but mighty words recall to the mind. 
God; let a painter attempt to reprefent 
God and my country, and fee if he will 
produce fuch deep and vivid emotions. 
Words are the moft vaft and intelligible 
fymbols, they are as definite as lines 
and colours, but a thoufand times more 
comprehenfive : they are the moft fimple 
and the moft fruitful manifeftation of the 
abfolute. Burke underftood this well, and 
an admirable chapter on the myfterious 
power of words is to be found at the end 
of his work.^ 

As we do not allow utility to be an end 
for the fine arts to ftrive after, for art'muft 
have no mafter but itfelf, and aim only at 

^ Efpccially in Sec. vii. part 5, where he obferves, 
that it is by words we have the power to make 
combinations, fuch as cannot poffibly be efFedled 
otherwifc ; and thus to give a new life and force to 
iimple objefts. This makes poetry a higher art than 
painting : in the latter, remarks Burke, ** We may 
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the expreffion of Beauty, I take eloquence 
away from the lift of the arts. It has 
perfuafion for its end, the protedion of 
him whofe interefts it has taken in hand. 
If it only endeavoured to pleafe it might 
be regarded as an art. But eloquence^ is 
it, and ought it to be an amufement ? 
The unhappy man over whom impends 
a capital charge, would he confider elo- 
quence a recreation, a means of purely and 
fimply unfolding the Beautiful? Philo- 
fophy alfo is not ranked among the arts : 
it aims at inftrudion : if a philofopher is 
occupied with merely pleafing us, with 
expreffing the Beautiful, he is an artift, 
but he ceafes to be a philofopher. The 

*' reprcfent any fine figure we pleafe, but we can 
** never give it thofe enlivening touches which it 
*' may receive from words. To reprefent an angel 
" in a pifture, you can only draw a beautiful young 
** man winged : but what painting can fumifh out 
" any thing fo grand as the addition of one word, 
« ' the angel of the Lord ? ' " . 
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fame happens in hiftory ; the chief end of 
hiftory fhould be to teach generations yet 
to come, and to help them to profit by the 
errors of generations gone : it does not 
paint for the fake of painting, but for the 
fake of teaching. Having rejefted elo- 
quence, philofophy and hiflory, which like 
poetry employ words but for a ufeful end, 
which of the arts ought we to place in the 
fecond rank ? in other words, what is the 
mofl exprefTive form next to words ? It is 
muiic. Under a definite form, mufic next 
to language is the expreflion which debafes 
in the leafl degree the univerfal and infi- 
nite idea which we call the Beautiful. 

What lively emotion does not mufic 
caufe ? It changes in an inflant the fenti- 
ments of our hearts, it can lead us from 
fadnefs to joy, from joy to fadnefs, and by 
its vaguenefs even opens mighty fcope for 
the play of imagination. Without doubt 
the efFefts of muiic are fbmetimes like 
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thofe of eloquence; it plucks the weapons 
out of our hands, or it urges us on to the 
battle ; but thefe are the refults of mufic 
and not the end it has in view, fo that we 
cannot charge it with being the fervant of 
utility. In applying to the other arts the 
principle we have ufed in reference to poe- 
try and mufic, that is to fay, in examining 
thofe arts whofe form is the moft expref- 
five and approaches the neareft to the 
Beautiful, as it recedes the fartheft from 
the ufeful, we may be allowed to place 
painting immediately next to poetry and 
mufic, and then at different diftances may 
be ranged fculpture, architedure and the 
conftru(5tion of gardens. 
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CHAPTER X. 




SHE chief charaderiftic of 
all art we have faid is ex- 
preflion ; another condition 
of art which it cannot re- 
nounce without being deftroyed, is that 
it be free, or in other words, that it be 
the fervant of nothing except itfelf. Li- 
berty is to be confidered in reference to 
the end of art, not as to the means it 
employs ; that is to fay, the means ought 
always to be in conformity with the end art 
propofes to itfelf. Admitting this, how 
fhould the different arts be diftinguifhed ? 
To fettle this queftion, we muft rightly 

X 
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conceive of the nature of Beauty. The 
Beautiful is the true and the good mani- 
fefted to man under fenfible forms. The 
Beautiful would be the good and the true 
if it had no forms : again, it is the fenfible 
form of the good and the true which 
makes what we call Beauty. The Beau- 
tiful then has a moral and a fenfible part : 
the moral part is the good and the true, 
whofe manifeftation is the Beautiful : the 
fenfible part is the form from beneath 
which the good and the true exhibit 
themfelves to our organs. And this ap- 
plies equally to art : we muft diftinguifh 
in art between its bafis and its form ; the 
moral idea and the exprefllon of it, or the 
material by which the idea is rendered 
evident. Regarded in the profoundeft 
manner as to the moral idea which gives 
them life, all the arts are equal and iden- 
tical. There is but one Art, fince the 
moral idea is everywhere the fame. But 
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when we examine the form under which 
the idea appears to us, then we recognize 
a diiFerence between the arts : Co that the 
idea makes the arts identical, the form of 
expreffion diftinguifhes between them. 
The idea afFefts the mind, the form the 
fenfes : for the diiFerence in art we muft 
attend to its forms, for it is not in their 
relation with the mind that the arts differ, 
but in their relation with the fenfes. By 
the fenfes the Beautiful is made apparent 
to the mind, the central point where the 
different efFeds that art produces on our 
fenfibility are blended in one fimple efFeft. 
When they have reached the foul the arts 
become identical, but they purfue different 
paths in order to arrive there. How 
many paths are there whereby the Beau- 
tiful can enter the foul ; in other terms, 
by how many fenfes can we perceive the 
Beautiful ? Of the five fenfes which man 
is endowed with, fmell, tafte, and touch 
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are incapable of tranfmitting the Beautiful 
to us ; and if it be affirmed^ that united 
with the other two, thefe fenfes can in- 
creafe the fentiment of the Beautiful, at 
leaft it muft be conceded that when left 
to themfelves they cannot communicate 
the Beautiful, Tafte, for inftance, appre- 
ciates the agreeable and not the Beautiful ; 
it is the fervant of intereft, of the ftomach; 
and all thofe fenfes which do not judge in 
a difinterefted manner, cannot judge con- 
cerning the Beautiful. Smell, is a little 
lefs at the fervice of the body, but by 
itfelf has nothing to do with the idea of 
Beauty ; one never thinks of faying that 
a fcent has any beauty in it. If fmell 
fometimes feems to participate in the fen* 
timent and the judgment of the Beautiful, 
it is becaufe the fcent is given off from an 
objed which derives its beauty elfewhere 
than from its fcent: like the rofe whofe 
beauty appears in its fliape and colours. 
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So of touch alfo, which judges only of 
hardnefs and of foftnefs ; in both of thefe 
there is neither beauty nor uglinefs. It is 
not touch alone, but touch aflifted by 
fight which judges of regular forms: 
there remain only two fenfes which can 
difcern the Beautiful ; fight and hearing. 
If we enquire the reafon of this noble 
prerogative attached to thefe two fenfes, 
we fhall find thefe fenfes not fo indifpen- 
fable for the prefervation of a perfon as 
the others. They are rather the ornament 
than the fupport of life : they procure us 
thofe pleafures in which man is immerfed, * 
and the me is refleded upon the not-me. 
Art then muft addrefs itfelf to fight and 
hearing in order to reach the foul ; hence 
the great divifion of the arts into two 
claflfcs, that of hearing, and that of fight : 
the firft includes two arts, fpeaking and 
finging, poetry and mufic whofe fenfible 
form is found: the fecond contains all 
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thofe arts whofe material is developed in 
fpace; painting, fculpture, architefture 
and the art of gardening. We have 
already rejeded philofophy and hiftory, 
for their end is not themfelves, their 
bufinefs is to inftrud : fo alfo eloquence, 
whofe end is to perfuade and not to move 
and to amufe : emotion and pleafure are 
not arguments : when the orator meets 
them he may rejoice at and profit by his 
happy fortune, but he muft not feek for 
them, this would lay him under the charge 
of deceit and impofture. It was thus 
that Socrates underftood eloquence. We 
fhoufd reje<5l even architedure and gar- 
dening if they were to fubferve any other 
end than the Beautiful. To make archi- 
tedure fubordinate to the conveniency of 
a building, is to deftroy it. Regard the 
architeft who is compelled to facrifice the 
general form of his fabric to fome par- 
ticular purpofe : he takes refuge in details. 
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in pediments, friezes, and in all thofe 
parts that have not utility for their fpecial 
end ; and there he becomes again the true 
artift. Poetry and mufic, painting and 
fculpture are more free than architedure, 
and the gardening art. Undoubtedly, 
thefe former may be put in fetters, but 
they get rid of them more eafily ; and 
thus are truly generous, and advance with 
perfed freedom towards their chief end. 
Thefe arts identical in one fenfe, differ in 
their manner of procedure. It is evident 
that fculpture and painting avail them- 
felves of means quite unlike thofe which 
poetry and mufic employ. Is it then 
really true that all thefe produce the 
fame eiFed ? Is it true that the mufician 
can awaken the fame emotions as the 
painter ? moft certainly : but for this it 
is not neceflary that one art fhould en- 
croach upon the form of another. They 
can arrive at the fame refult, each by its 
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peculiar path. A manager of a theatre, 
for the wages at which the celebrated 
Haydn had engaged himfelf in order to 
fupport his family, wifhed that compofer 
to reprefent the different fcenes of a tem- 
peft ; the howling of the winds and the 
noife of the thunder were eafy to imitate : 
but how was he to reprefent the flafhes of 
lightning rending fuddenly the vaft veil of 
night? And how above all Ihew the moft 
awful part of the ftorm, the movement of 
the waves, as now rolling mountains high, 
the fhip is hurled to their giddy tops, and 
now finking down and gliding from be- 
neath it they feem to leave it in a depth- 
lefs chafm. Haydn defired to reprefent 
this alternation which he confidered the 
mofl powerful element of terror in the 
pidture of a fhipwreck ; he flrove rapidly 
to fet before the mind the mighty fwelling 
and fall of the billows; he combined 
founds, brought together all the refources 
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of his art and of his genius, and his efforts 
were ufelefs ; he was forced to give up 
the matter. Some ten years afterwards 
he re-confidered the difficulty and exa- 
mined it philofophically ; he perceived that 
in one fenfe it could not be explained, but 
that in another it could be folved; in other 
words, he found that founds can never un- 
fold forms, that if mufic is expreffive it fets 
forth ideas, fentiments, not figures, and 
that it fhould feek to awaken the fame 
emotions as thofe which are caufed by 
forms, but by the means peculiar to itfelf. 
Mufic ought to yield up to painting the 
motionof the furging waves: with founds 
mufic can produce the fentiment which 
takes pofleffion of us when in the prefehce 
of the terrible fcene. Haydn at laft 
fought to defcribe and produce grief and 
fear, he thus became not only the rival of 
the painter, but fuperior to him, becaufe 
it is given to mufic to be expreflive in a 
Y 
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higher degree, and confequently to ftir 
more profoundly than painting. The diffi- 
culty about the tempeft was both explained 
and left unexplained; unexplained as to 
the form, but explained as to the funda- 
mental idea ; the remarks we have made 
on mufic are applicable to all the other 
branches of art. We are brought back 
then to what we laid down as a principle ; 
all the arts are in ejfence the fame, and 
different in form. In a certain afpedl we 
ought to confider the axiom, Ut pidtura 
poefis, to be untrue. Painting cannot be 
all that poetry is, nor can poetry be all 
that painting is. Every one admires the 
defcription of Rumour given by Virgil,^ 
but if a painter were to think of por- 
traying this fymbolic figure, and were to 
place before us an enormous monfter with 

^ Aeneid, lib. iv. 1. 173-188. 
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a hundred eyes, a hundred ears and mouths, 
his feet on the earth, his head hid in the 
clouds, would not the fentiment caufed by 
fuch a pidture be laughable ? 

All the arts can excite the fame emo- 
tions, but by different fymbols. We do 
not pretend to aflert that fuch a paffage 
of mufic is infallibly conjoined with fuch 
or fuch a moral idea. Mufic cares but 
for two expreflions far enough feparated, 
that of fadnefs, and hat of gaiety; apart 
from either of thefe its meaning is alto- 
gether vague :^ but it is on this account 
that mufic can comply with, unite with 
the difpofitions of all men, and that we, 

1 See Alifon on Tafte, Eflay xi. chap. 1 1 . fee. 1 1 • 
There are fome moft excellent remarks in that por- 
tion of the work, on the limit of mufical expreffion : 
" The genera/ cmodoTis of Gaiety, Elevation, Solem- 
" nity. Melancholy, or Sadnefs, mufic 1$ every day 
" found to exprefs : and with regard to fuch general 
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as the melody proceeds, delight and de- 
ceive ourfelves with the favourite ideas of 
our imagination. 

If the arts ought to refpeft each the 
other's form, there is one however which 
feems to grow rich from the ftores of all, 
I mean poetry. With language poetry 
can paint and carve, it can raife up a fa- 
bric like an archited, and to a certain 
extent it imitates the fweet concord of 
mufic. It is, Co to {peak, the point where 
all the arts meet ; it is art fupremely, it 
is the power of exprefling all with an 
univerfal fymbol. Finally, the bafis of 
poetry is the fame as that of the other 

" expreffions, there is never any miftake : but when 
" it attempts to go further, when it attempts to ex- 
*^ prefs/jr//r«/jr paffions. Ambition, Fortitude, Pity, 
" Love, Gratitude, &c. it either fails altogether in its 
<* effefts, or is obliged to have recourfe to the affift- 
<< ance of words to render it intelligible." 
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arts, and the form is nearly equal to theirs: 
language however is at once thought and 
matter, objeftive and fubjeftive, though 
it is the moft definite and exadl of forms, 
it fcarcely belongs to the phyfical world ; 
hence it is that poetry in itfelf is nearly 
equal to all the other arts combined^ and 
excels each feparate one. 
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CHAPTER XL 

{T has been my endeavour 
to prefent a fketch of the 
theory of the Beautiful, and 
now I ftiall retrace and 
bring together the various parts of the 
dodtrine. 

It feemed to me that in order to carry 
out my plan I muft refolve the following 
queftions. Firft, What is the Beautiful in 
reality ? that is, fuch as it appears in nature 
to the eye and the mind of man. Second- 
ly, What is ideal beauty? thirdly, How is 
the paffage from real to ideal beauty 
efFedted? It is not until each of thefe 
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three queftions has been examined and 
fettled that we can arrive at thofe of art, 
which is in fadl the reprefentation of ideal 
beauty, and it is evident that to fpeak of 
it with corredtnefs we muft inveftigate 
before hand the nature of real and of ideal 
beauty, and determine the relation of the 
one to the other. Having treated of art 
in general, we came to contemplate par- 
ticular arts and to examine their nature, 
capacity, limits, and laws. 

The queftion of ideal and of real beauty 
we purfued with great attention, and 
dwelt the longer on ideal beauty becaufe 
the fubjedt is full of difficulties from which 
it muft be difentangled before another 
matter is taken up ; if one is ignorant 
about real beauty, then ideal beauty will 
be nothing but a phantom, now on this 
fide, now on the other fide of reality, and 
art will be made up of either mean or of 
colofial ideas. 
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The difficulties enclofed in the firft 
enquiry are : firft. Does the Beautiful ex- 
ift in the objeft ? fecondly. Does it exift in 
the human mind? In order to properly 
examine thefe, we muft begin with the 
fecond, which is the fubjeftive enquiry ; 
we muft confider the ftate of the mind in 
the prefence of nature, analyze in its com- 
plexity the phenomenon which Beauty oc- 
casions within us, determine the feveral 
faculties which are thereupon unfolded, 
their mode of aftivity and their mutual 
relation. Then we muft take up the ob- 
jedtive enquiry, and fearch out the marks 
of external beauty, difcover whether the 
beauties of nature are identical or different. 
Obferve that by the word nature I do not 
mean phyfical nature alone, but the reality 
of all that is beautiful ; forms, ideas, fenti- 
ments, aftions : I mean all that is ohjeSl 
relatively to me the fubjeft who regards it; 
dl that lies under the gaze of the mind is 
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called the objedl of the mind : the foul 
itfelf becomes its own objedt, when looking 
inward upon itfelf it is contemplated by 
itfdfy in a word, I call all that is fubmitted 
to the obfervation of the mind the objec- 
tive world or nature. It is eafy to per- 
ceive with what intention I have ftriven 
to feize the whole of the objefts that can 
be called beautiful and divide them into 
different clafles. I have been anxious to 
avoid the errors of all previous theories. 
The authors of all thofe theories have af- 
pired to eftablifh a complete fyftem; they 
have embraced however but one kind of 
beauty : fome have devoted themfelves 
excluiively to phyfical beauty, others to 
moral beauty ; one has contemplated the 
Beautiful in painting> another the Beautiful 
in fculpture, and thus we have had only 
{pecial theories. In carefully diftinguifhing 
the different kinds of beauty,, in fetting 
before you, fo to fpeak> the various parts 
z 
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of my fyftem, I would guard you againft 
whatever of boldnefs there may be in my 
generalizations; you are flieltered from 
all furprize, and you can eafily fee whe- 
ther I in any cafe fall into the errors 
which I charge others with. Examine 
for yourfelf whether all the difficulties 
that environ the firft enquiry have been 
removed ; the different kinds of external 
beauty fliould be difcovered, their cha- 
rafteriftics determined, and alfo the intel- 
leftual afts which correfpond in the mind 
to the external marks of beauty. Have 
I done this ? And firft, in relation to the 
fubjedtive enquiry have I enumerated all 
the phenomena which take place in the 
human mind at the inftance of beauty ? 
Three phenomena touch and correfpond 
to the different mark of external beauty ; 
the faculty of reprefentation, reafon, and 
the fpecial fentiment of the Beautiful. 
Thefe three phenomena in their combina- 
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tions make up tafte, which is the inferior 
form of the imagination. Tafte then is 
the medium of a knowledge of the Beau- 
tiful, juft as genius is the inftrument of 
art. In genius there appears no more 
than the three preceding faculties, but 
thefe appear in a higher degree of energy ; 
tafte difcerns the Beautiful, genius realizes 
it. Before arriving at genius we muft 
attain to tafte : the important element in 
the latter is that pure love which is un- 
folded in the prefence of beauty, a love 
which muft be jealoufly diftinguiflied from 
that felfifli feeling which phyfical fenfibi- 
lity gives birth to, and incites us to appro- 
priate the objedt of it. The love of the 
Beautiful purfues fimply an idea ; its en- 
joyment is purely intelleftual : it does not 
bring the objedt to the me, the me is 
carried out of itfelf towards the objedt. 
Unite with difinterefted love the power 
of reprefentation, memory at once paffive 
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and adtive, voluntary and involuntary, 
which can fet vividly before you natural 
or intelleftual objefts, and then you will 
have two of thofe faculties which conftitute 
tafte ; but tafte cannot be complete with- 
out the co-operation of reafon. In fa<5t 
tafte muft not merely reprefent to us the 
different parts of an objeft, it muft alfo 
feize the unity in order to comprehend 
the expreflion, the moral idea unfolded in 
the objeft. 

Let us now go over what has been 
faid about the various outward marks of 
beauty, that is, about the problem of the 
Beautiful in its objedtive fphere. There 
are two kinds of beauty ; the Beautiful 
properly fo called, and the Sublime* This 
diftindtion feems to us real, and is ground- 
ed upon the agreement or the difcord in 
our faculties in the prefence of Beauty. 
We believe, that in every cafe in which 
the Sublime is feen, the faculty of repre- 
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fentation finks under the grandeur of the 
objedl, while the reafon alone embraces 
the objed as a whole. From this capacity 
of reafon, which at once, and without an 
effort conceives the objeft, and from that 
feeblenefs of reprefentation which ftrives 
in vain to foar to the height of reafon 
there arife two fentiments ; one of pleafure, 
the other of difpleafure. In the cafe in 
which the Beautiful only is manifefted, 
there is more harmony among the differ- 
ent faculties that compofe tafle; reafon 
clearly comprehends its objedl, and fur- 
ther, the reprefentative faculty eafily feizes 
the details, and from this accord, an un- 
mixed feeling of pleafure is derived. 

This variety of the Beautiful having 
been perceived, the next enquiry was, 
whether it is not rather in the form, than 
in the efTence of the Beautiful. The 
Beautiful is made known by phyfical, in- 
telledual, and by moral nature, as Beauty 
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properly fo called, and as the Sublime; 
are there then fix kinds of beauty ? We 
have found that beauty is one in eflence, 
that there exifts but one beauty alone, 
moral beauty; that the beauty ufually 
fly led phyfical, is merely the vifible reflex 
of moral or of intelledtual beauty ; thefe 
laft two being both united under the 
name of invifible or immaterial beauty. 
We have fliewn from many examples, 
that the Sublime and the Beautiful con- 
fidered phyfically in animated and in 
lifelefs nature, are the form fimply of a 
beauty internal and metaphyfical, which 
is blended with the true and the good in 
one, the fame unity. If the true, the 
good and the beautiful appear to be dif- 
tinft and feparate, it is not becaufe they 
are fo in fad, but becaufe they are given 
forth in diflTerent objefts. The true exifts 
by itfelf, as feen in human adtions it be- 
comes the good ; combined with fenfible 
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forms it becomes the beautiful. The 
myfterious unity which binds together 
thefe three ideas is the Abfolute, is God 
Himfelf. Until we reached this point 
we were not out of the domain of real 
beauty : in order to pafs to ideal beauty 
it was neceflary to thoroughly acquaint 
ourfelves with the nature of real beauty ; 
we know that it is given us in a complex 
ftate : we know the elements of this com- 
plexnefs ; in every being whatever, there 
is the fubftance, that which makes it to 
exift, and the phenomenal, that which 
makes it exift in fuch or fuch a manner. 
This diftinftion is not new ; Plato recog- 
nizes two grand elements in the univerfe, 
a particular and a general element. Ac- 
cording to the Athenian philofopher, the 
firft is variable, fleeting, in a perpetual flux 
and reflux ; the fecond on the contrary is 
fixed, unchanging, abfolute. Confider, 
that in truth if there were not in every 
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objeft a fundamental invariable element, the 
fpecial part of every thing being mutable 
and inconftant, the identity of beingswould 
be impoflible. However much they may 
change and be inceflantly renewed, we 
call them always by the fame name, and 
know them to be the fame ; befides this 
changing part which makes them fuch as 
they are, there is then an ultimate part, 
fubjed to no change, and which conftitutes 
their permanent exiftence. Thus the quef- 
tion about the paflage from real to ideal 
beauty is explained, it is efFeded in the 
fame way as that from the idea of phe- 
nomena to the idea of fubftance, or from 
the idea of the relative to the idea of the 
abfolute. How do we in mathematics 
arrive at the abfolute ? we difengage the 
general from what is individual : we con- 
template numbers apart from the things 
to which they are applied, and we obtain 
in this manner a relation abftraft and un- 
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changeable. It is the fame In moral fci- 
ence : a man receives money in truft, we 
underftand at once that he is under obli-- 
gation to reftore it: prefently we perceive 
that it is not upon this individual as fuch 
that the obligation refts, but upon every 
free agent in all time and in every place, 
and in this way we arrive at the idea of 
duty immutable, univerfal, abfolute. The 
artift does what the mathematician and 
the philofopher do ; in every beautiful 
objeft there are two elements, the general 
and the particular : difengage the former 
fk>m the folds of the latter and you will 
reach the abfolute in art, the ideal. 

That being admitted, we inquired what 
is art ? It is the reprefentation of the 
abfolute, the general^ in other words, of 
the ideal. Nature is an artift that en- 
wraps the ideal in variable, contingent 
forms, and thefe forms more or lefs debafe 
the moral idea enflirined within them# 

A A 
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Art is a perfefted nature that conceives of 
unity beneath variety, of the general with 
the particular, the moral within the phy- 
fical, the abfolute within the relative, the 
ideal within the real, and that ftrives to 
reproduce the objed of this conception 
but by means of forms more faithful. 
Art imitates nature, in this fenfe, it draws 
out the moral idea Iketched in every ob- 
jeft : art furpafles nature in this fenfe, it 
renders the forms more pure and more in 
unifon with the moral idea they exprefs. 
Art undoubtedly does not realize the ideal 
in every deed, but it beftows upon it more 
clearnefs and higher majefty ; It is in this 
light that we muft underftand this fentence : 
Art is the reprefentation of the ideal. 
This definition gives us a ftandard by 
which to compare and claflify the fine 
arts. The firft rank fliould be afligned 
to the one which, of all others has the 
moft diftinft and intelligible expreflion. 
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that is poetry. Next comes mufic, whofe 
material means, though lefs determined 
and diftinft than language produce emo- 
tions more profound and vivid than the 
colours of a painting, or the lines of a 
ftatue. Painting, fculpture, and archi- 
tedure are placed laft becaufe their adion 
more limited, has in view works more 
ipecial and confined than that of poetry 
or of mufic, and confequently at a greater 
difl:ance from the ideal* 

In conclufion this is the law we would 
fet before the artifl:. Endeavour to ap- 
preciate by your tafl:e the beauty prefented 
you in nature ; but do not be contented 
with this merely meditative opinion which 
belongs chiefly to the philofopher : diiplay 
your genius : fet the ideal free from the 
inthralment of the real, and bring back the 
abfolute afrefli clothed in purer forms. 
If you fliut yourfelf up within the narrow 
boundary of the individual and the varia- 
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ble, your works will vanifti and be for- 
gotten like all that is changeful. That 
you may live for ever in the hearts of 
other men, lay hold on that which never 
pafles away> the abfolute, the ideal, the 
pure idea of the Beautiful ; this is one of 
the manifeftations of Infinite Being — of 
God4 
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HE charge ofpantheifin has been) 
laid againft Coufin by man^of his 
readers, and even fo late as 1847 
Mr. Morell remarks that it is dif- 
ficult to fay how his opinions can be altogether 
vindicated from it. (See Mr. Morell's work on 
the Speculative Philofophy of Europe in 19th 
Century, 2nd Ed. p. 502, vol. 11.) Coufin how- 
ever in his prefece to the fecond edition of his 
Philofophical Fragments mofl diflinftly denies 
the truth of the charge, and proceeds to defend 
himfelf at length : we quote the following paf- 
fages, " But if I have not confounded God and 
the World ; if my God is not the Univerfe-God 
of Pantheifm, neither is He, I admit, the abflrac- 
tion of ahfolute unity, the lifelefs God of the 
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fchoolmen. As God is made known only fo far 
as he is abfblute caufe, on this account in my opU 
nion He cannot but create, (ne pent pas ne pas 

produire) The God of confcioufiiefs is 

not an abftraft God ; a folitary King, exiled be- 
yond the limit of creation, on the defert throne 
of a filent eternity and of an abfolute exiftence, 
which refembles even the negation of exiftence. 
He is a God at once true and real, at once 
fubftance and caufe, being fubftance only fo far 
as he is caufe, that is to fay, abfolute caufe • • • 
... In the fyftem of Spinofa creation is impof^ 

fible ; in mine it is necefTary," ^There feems 

to be no pantheifm here, nor do we think the 

do£lrine is favoured in the other parts of Cou- 

fin's writings: but in this very defence of 

himfelf, Coufin ftates an opinion which is cer- 

!tainly at variance with the Divine free-will, 

iand which we muft be permitted moft em- 

j phatically to difTent from. '' God " fays our 

author *' cannot but create " *' creation is ne- 

cefTary" — ^^ God is abfolute Caufe;" now in 

f the words of Sir William Hamilton where he 

refutes this opinion, " what exifts merely as a 

caufe exifts merely for the fake of fomething 

elfe, — is not final to itfelf but fimply a means 
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towards an end ; and in the accomplifhment of 
that end it confummates its own perfeftion. . . 
. « « An abfblute caufe is not only dependent on 
the efFeft for its perfection ; it is dependent on 

it even for its reality An abfolute caufe, 

in truth only exifts in its effe<Sls ; it never /j, it 
is always hecomingr It is then evident how 
infufiicient and derogatory to the Divine na- 
ture this definition of God by '* abfolute caufe" 
really is; while often and diftinftly afErm- 
ing the perfonality and unconditioned exiftence 
of God, Coufin has in efieft ftated that the 
Divine nature is dependent, and neceflarily 
related to fomething elfe j that is to fay, in his I 
own words, *' God cannot but create:" and 
this neceffity confequently is not a moral, but a 
natural or phyfical neceffity. Dr. Harris has 
fiirniflied the believer in Revelation with an 
anfwer to fuch a doftrine, " The God of the 
Bible is fubjedl neither to the neceffity of acting, 
ad extra, nor to the neceffity of not afting. 
The univerfe has been created for his " plea- 
fure;" not from a neceffity which He could 
not phyfically refift. And whatever takes 
place in it of a beneficial nature, takes place 
" according to the purpofe of Him who worketh 

6 6 
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all things according to the counfel of his own 
will." The only neceffity therefore which can 
be regarded as obliging him in refpe£l to a crea- 
tion is a Qioral neceffity, that having frtely 
determined to create, he fhould propofe an ad- 
equate end, and employ the appropriate means 
for its attainment." — See the Pre-Adamite 
Earth, part i, chap. 2. 
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B. 

IN the Beautiful, reafon and fenfe are in har- 
monious union: and in this is found the 
lovelinefs of beauty, all is fweet agreement. 

In the Sublime, reafon and fenfe do not har*- 
monize i and in this difcordance is found the 
magic influence of fublimity ; there is a confii£l 
between the fpiritual and the phyfical* 

In the Beautiful, we are detained in the 
fenfuous world. 

In the Sublime, we pafs &om the fenfuous 
and exult in the fuperfenfuous. 

In the Beautifid, we feel a pure difmterefted 
love uninterrupted by one diflrefsful emotion. 

In the Sublime, our feeling is complex; a 
lofty &dnefs and a delight rifing to ecftafy are 
commingled ; we do not love, but a kind of 
awe, bordering on terror, and exprelTed well 
by the latin vereor^ polFeires us ; this feeling is 
diflinft from that of fear. 

The Beautiful awakens the benevolent affec- 
tions, the various amiable and tender fentiments. 
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The Sublime excites whatever is great and 
noble and ferious in us : it raifes us above our- 
felves; it makes us revere the generous and 
the invincibly virtuous. 

The Beautiful lifts us out of ourfelves and 
carries us towards aftion and externdjife, its 
influence is fuch as to develope our nature. 

The Sublime makes the mind collapfe, fo to 
fpeak ; we are reftrained within ourfelves, and 
caft into reverie. 

The Beautiful for the moft part refides in 
fmall obje6ts ; and in the natural world prefers 
the fmooth, and polifhed and the undulating; it 
is always evident and diftin£):, delicate and light : 
and when manifefting itfelf under the form of 
language it often abounds in words. 

The Sublime choofes vaft objects, and thofe 
which are rugged and negligent and angular; 
it generally is dark and gloomy; firm and 
maffive, nor does it allow many words : it is 
often dumb and filent* 

The Beautiful in a word is force or power 
unembarrafled and < developing itfelf with eafe 
and grace, here the triumph is beautifiil. 

The Sublime is force or power being over- 
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borne and vanquijQied : force in conflifl: with 
mightier force, here the JiruggU is fublime.^ 

Thefe contrafts might be illuftrated by innu- 
merable examples from phyfical, intelleftual 
and moral life, this however muft be left for 
the reader ; it is clear that the criteria prefented 
prove the eflential difference between beauty 
and fublimity ; the obfervation of fa<9:s and our 
own confcioufnefe atteft this difference and 
(how that the Sublime is not an intenfe form of 
the Beautiful for the fentiment of the latter 
vanijhes before that of the former. 

* See Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. Part 3, 
fee. 27. Schillgcls Philofophical Effays. Cours D'Ef- 
thetique. Par JoufFroy, Lepon 36, and Appendix 2, 
&c. &c. whence the above contrafts have been derived. 
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